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Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 12s. 


Thomas A Kempis: Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, with some Account of the Examination of his Relics. By FRANCIS RICHARD CRUISE, 
M.D. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Rosmini’s Life. Edited by Farner Lockuart. 3 vols. 12s, 


Rosmini’s Works: Origin of Ideas. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. each. Psychology. 


FATHER TOM BURKE, 


The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P. By Wittiam J. 
FITZPATRICK, F.S,A., author of ‘‘ Life of Charles Lever,” ‘‘ Life of Bishop Doyle,” &c. With 
Portrait, 2 vols., Demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

‘¢ One of the most attractive biographies of the day—a book which will be welcomed in every 
Catholic household, and which we venture to commend to the librarians and the students of our 


colleges, and above all to the aspirants to the priesthood in our ecclesiastical seminaries. No 
modern life is better worth the study.” — Tablet. 


Turrp Epirion, REVISED, Demy svo, cloth, 21s. 


A Catholic Dictionary. Containing some Account of the Doctrine, Dis- 
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WititiaAM E. Appis and THOMAS ARNOLD. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempts. 


Parchment Library Edition.— Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
The Red Line Edition, Feap. Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
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SvoO, 6s. 


‘*To read this volume isa singular rest amidst the trouble and fever of our sensational 
secularism and our passionate politics. It fixes the mind on spiritual ideals which our age has 


almost forgotten, and on that stately march of history which makes political despair seem so 
childish and so dim-sighted.’’—Spectutor, 


BY THE PRIG—THIRD EDITION, 
The Life of a Prig. By One. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The type of prig is one of the most frequent in the world. From his Anglican nursery to 
his Oxford career, from the university to the experience of a private tutorship, his evolution is 
humorously portrayed, and with no slight dramatic power.” —Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, 


The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, and Exposed. 
cap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


** A triumphant and exceedingly amusing refutation of an impossible and absurd position. 
. ._ Irresistibly comic. —Guardian. 


** Never dull or commonplace. Most ingenious and amusing. ”"— 7 allet. 
Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
How to Make a Saint ; or, the Process of Canonization in the Church of 
England. by Tue Pria. 
‘*Smartly Written.”—Saturday Review. 
Clever and incisive squib.’ — Sco/sman. 
‘* A humorous and clever satire.”—Month., 
‘* Written with real ability.’—Morning Jost. 
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Miss Katharine Tynan's New Volume : 
Shamrocks. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Miss Tynan has the true inspiration of the poet. Not alone is her verse 
musical, it displays deep feeling and pathos, as well as an ever graceful fancy. 
Heroic and passionate as in Diarmuid and Graunie, or simply touching as in 
The Dead Mother, there is not one of these poems without a real touch of 
beauty. The devotional pieces are full of a reverent emotion that is evidently 
heartfelt. Her faith is tender rather than ascetic, so she dwells on the Divine 
coodness and love as in Cor Dilee.’—Morning Post. 

“Miss Tynan may not only be congratulated upon having furnished 
evidence of steadily increasing power, but of having given to the world a book 
which will be a lasting pleasure to all lovers of true poetry.” —The Graphic. 

‘*The second volume from the pen of the young Irish writer whose first 
book had so rare a success, has all the quality of its predecessor, with less 
manner and a more general restraint. It is a true delight to find the splen- 
dour and glow of fancy without the too frequent use of the vocabulary of a 
school. . . Another quality is a simplicity which beauty of diction decorates 
but does not hide.” —The Weebly Register. 

‘¢ Tn the lovely lyrics which follow there is evidence of a close communion 
with nature. In all of them there is that subtle power of expression which 
makes them, like Wordsworth’s daffodils, * flash upon the inward eye.’”— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

‘* Miss Katharine Tynan is a fortunate woman. Though young, she has 
attained to a high place in the choir of modern poets. . . . Fortunate in her 
gift of expression, her lack of literary vanity, her faultless taste, and her 
facility of adopting the appliances of modern art to adorn the shrine in which 
the Mystical Rose dwells and blooms.” —Catholic World (New York). 

‘* All who have watched the progress of Miss Tynan to an honoured place 
amongst contemporary poets will take up this book with eagerness and lay it 
down with satisfaction.” —Freemcan’s Journal, ; 

‘* Her pages glow with the colours of sea and sky, of hill and flower ; they 
thrill with the music of birds, of streams, of the human voice. Another ot 
the strong points of our poetess is her keen sympathy with all that is sensitive 
in human joy and sorrow. —Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 

‘* Miss Tynan’s name already ranks high upon the bead-roll of the poets 
of the century. We venture to prophesy that her future place will be with 
the highest.”— United Ireland. 

** Full of gorgeous colour and rich music. The author is at the beginnine 
of a long and famous career.” —Trvth. ~ 
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Lite of Deo the Thirteenth 


FOUNDED ON FACTS SUPPLIED FROM THE VATICAN. 
EDITED BY 


JOHN | OLDCASTLE: 


With Special Chapters contributed by the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
MINSTER, THomas W. Auutss, K.C.8.G., the Rev. W. H. AnpEerpon, 8.J., 
and ALICE MEYNELL. Containing also Five Portraits of the Pope, Views of 
the Vatican, and other Illustrations. Special Edition, printed on superfine 
paper, and bound in white cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on large sheets of hand-made paper, with 
Proofs of Illustrations, and half-bound in parchment, price 10s. 6d. 











OPINICNS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* A terse but interesting sketch.”--Athenuwum. 

“Sharp, shapely, and elegant, the book is a cameo portrait. The setting it receives 
from the added chapters by H. E. Cardinal Manning, Mr. Allies, and Father Anderdon, 
serves indeed to complete its grace and truthfulness. But this setting lends nothing of 
itself to the pure content with which we fix our eye on the central figure of this well- 
wrought miniature. ‘J here seems to be n: thing omitted that it were well to know in this 
little Life.”—Dublin Review. 

“That any narrative sketch of a life so remarkable could never fail to command 
interest isa truism. But we are not the less thankful to have that sketch delineated 
with such a conscientious carefulness, and at the same time with a manner so vivid and 
real. We cannot but anticipate for the volume an influence of good, extending far 


beyond the actual moment.”—TZablet. . 

‘An admirably got up and well arranged volume.”—Punch, 

“A well written memoir, giving interesting particulars of the early years of the Pope's 
priesthood, of his long and active pastoral charge in Perugia, and of his subsequent elec- 
tion as Pope and installation at the Vatican, The book is well illustrated with portraits 
and other woodcuts.’ Saturday Review. 

“Every Catholic in England should also in honour of the same joyful occasion (the 
Jubilee of His Holiness), make a little present to himself or herself, or get some one else 
to make it ; and the little present we recommend is John Oldcastle’s ‘Life of Leo XITI.’” 
—Faith of our Fathers. 

‘A most appropriate gift-buok for the present season. — Jonth. 

** We cannot praise it too highly, as well for the general get-up as for the writer's 
superior literary style.”"— American Catholic Quarterly. 

““A very satisfactory work, in which the most interesting particulars about the Pope in 
the various stages of his career are gathered together and narrated in an unaffected, lively 
style.”—Jrish Monthly. 

‘Whoever wishes to know the truth about the life of the present Pontitf— one of the 
astutest and most successful of the successors of St. Peter—should read the ‘ Life of Leo 
XIII,’ ‘edited’ by John Oldcastle.”"—Pump Court. 

“This elegant publication is meant to meet the demand of intelligent Catholics to 
know more about Pope Leo XIII. It is compiled by Mr. Oldcastle, a practised and 
pleasing writer, and is a small volume and of moderate price ; it is beautifully printed 
and bound, and the illustrations are excellent.”—Catholic World. 
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other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and 
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The Real a Kemps.” 


E must not sail under false colours, to promote the 
success of a brief voyage ; so it is well to assure our 

readers, at the outset, that no fresh contribution is here intended 
to the long controversy on the authorship of the /zz¢atzon. 
That question has been battered with a persistency, on the 
part of Gersonites and Gersenites, worthy of a more probable 
thesis. Now that the smoke has cleared away, the name of 
Thomas Haemerken,f born in 1379 at Kempen in the diocese 
of Cologne, stands out in full if not undisputed possession. The 
meaning, then, of the title prefixed to these few pages is, that 
Dr. Cruise has given us, in his most interesting volume, a real 
and living Thomas, a man, as well as a world-wide spiritual 
writer. What was vague and abstract about him has now been 
made personal ; and we are enabled to follow, in loving thought, 
the great Augustinian, through his long though uneventful life, 
his steadfast gradual ripening for the heavenly garner. We sce 
him, for instance, as a boy of sixteen, on the benches of the 
great school at Deventer, under the tuition of Florentius 


Radewyn, who had renounced a canonry at Utrecht to become: 


* Thomas a Kenpis.—Notes of a visit to the scenes in which his life was 
spent, &c., by F. R. Cruise, M.D., &c. &c. Illustrated. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 

+ ** Little Hammer,” J/adleolus: probably from the occupation of an 
jmmediate or remote ancestor. So that our saintly Augustinian may be 


styled Subst /ilius. 
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the disciple of Gerard Groot. Gerard himself was the founder 
of that pious association commonly entitled “the Brothers of the 
Common Life.” He is chiefly known to us from the pen of a 
Kempis himself, who has given a brief and simple biography, 
both of his master Florentius, and of that master’s guide in the 
spiritual life. Dr. Cruise truly says of these Kempensian writings, 
that the difficulty of quoting from them lies in the selection. 
Kach of them reads like a spiritual treatise reduced to the 
concrete, and embodied in the life of an individual man. Here 
is a touch, concerning Florentius. One day, when the holy 
Master chanced to find, in the room of one of the Brethren, a 
young man who was writing to his family, he said: “ Write in 
such a manner, that your name may be inscribed in the Book of 
eternal life.’ “I never forgot,” says Thomas, who overheard 
Florentius, “ these words, spoken from the fulness of his heart.” 
Such constant reference to things unseen and eternal, such a 
habit of “improving ” every occasion, was real, and in harmony, 
from the lips of men who were leading the lives that were led at 
Deventer. They might have been quite unreal, and so have 
excited repulsion rather than edification, when a greater diversity 
existed between the habitual practice and the chance utter- 
ance. Luther’s Zadb/e Talk is full of hollow pitfalls of that 
kind. 

What would an Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate think of 
the following? “It was,” says Dr. Cruise, “a custom with him 
(Ilorentius) on the feast of St. Gregory, in imitation of that 
saintly pontiff, to invite to his table twelve poor scholars. 
Thomas was sometimes entrusted with the invitations, and the 
duty of bringing many of those who were mentioned to him by 
name. All, having eaten and drunk, returned rejoicing to the 


schools, giving thanks to God, and blessing their benefactor.” 
It would be easy, with more than a touch of the grotesque, to 


contrast with this, a college dinner-party in some modern A/ma 
Mater, on the invitation of the “ Head of a house ” and Member 
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of the Hebdomadal Board. But the Middle Ages were simple 
times, and certainly none the worse for it. 

At Deventer, the youth from Kempen had another great 
model for reverence and imitation, in the person of a young 
Hollander, Arnold, surnamed Schoonhoven. He reminds one 
(with what interval is known to God) of records of saintly 
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INTERIOR OF PARISH CHURCH] AT KEMPEN. 


students, now enrolled in the Church’s calendar. In close com- 
panionship with Arnold, Thomas “ learned to transcribe, to read 
the Holy Scriptures and devout treatises, and to pay attention 
to all that concerned our conduct. I observed many marks of 
devotion in Arnold, who was most exemplary in the house and 
in the schools, neither forward nor troublesome to any one, but 
pleasant and affable in all things. At four every morning, at 
the sound of the bell, he rose at once with alacrity, and on 
bended knees made a short prayer, and fervently offered to God 
his first utterances of the day. Then, dressing himself quickly, 
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he went in good time to the place of prayer for the Matins of 
the blessed Virgin Mary and of the Holy Cross ; causing no 
delay in others, but earnestly striving to be beforehand. He 
hastened to be among the first at Mass, and assisted thereat 
with suppliant reverence and humility, on bended knees before 
the altar; not ceasing from prayer and sacred meditation until 
the solemnity of the Mass was duly ended. He was carcful not 
to raise his voice so as to be heard; for in the secrecy of his 
prayers he wished to open his heart to God alone. Yet was he 
not always able thus to remain concealed ; forasmuch as a burn- 
ing lamp will crackle, whether it will or no.” * 

One may pause for a moment, to speculate on the high 
standard of a University, as Deventer might almost be termed, 
which contained such students as a Kempis and his friend, 
under such tuition as that of Florentius. They may have been 
prominent or even exceptional instances among a crowd of 
others, who did not reach their standard. That they were not 
solitary examples, however, of holy lives led there, is shown by 
the ten brief biographies which have been preserved to us among 
the works of & Kempis. These record, though summarily, the 
monastic virtues and interior spirit that distinguished some 
among the number who attached themselves to Florentius or to 
‘Gerard, and shared their lives and labour. Deventer, in most 
cases, was the scene of their earthly probation, or of its early 
period. These sketches are marked by Thomas’ transparent 
simplicity of phrase and directness of purpose. 

They wind up, for example, with a monograph of John the 
cook. whose very appropriate family name was Kettle ; together 
with a transcript of some rules which he laid down for the 
reculation of his life and conscience. He was such a cook as 
every novice of the Common Life would have found it easy and 


“ IT have here given Thomas 4 Kempis’ own words very literally from Fr. 
Sommialius’ sixth edition, 1670. The concluding sentence is an example of 
the- chastened humour which may be discovered here and there in the 
Imitation also, hardly lying under the surface. 
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pleasant to obey, during the times appointed for manual labour 
in the kitchen. It must not be forgotten, however, that John 
Kettle’s earlier life had been that of a prosperous merchant. 
“ Amidst his prosperity, the still small voice of conscience called 
him from the world to enter the special service of God. At 
first, he intended to aspire to the priesthood ; and in anticipation 
purchased gorgeous vestments for the holy office. By-and-by, 
an extraordinary grace was accorded him, enabling him through 
humility to renounce the desire of taking holy Orders, and to 
devote himself to the duty of cooking for the brothers in the 
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house of Florentius. His special favourites among the Saints 
were St. Alexis, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary—all ardent votaries of holy poverty. In the lowly 
office he had chosen, he spent the remainder of his life; full of 
piety, humility, and charity to the poor, the edification of all, 
and a wondrous illustration of the grace of God. He died in 
£398, and was buried near many of the brethren, in the cemetery 
of St. Lebuin. It was of him that Vos van Huesden said: 
‘Would that I might die with such a man, and with such dis- 
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positions.” His saintly life, as told by i Kempis, is too lengthy 
for reproduction here. Together with his spiritual exercises, it 
will repay devout perusal. 

This glance at some of the individual members of the “ Circle 
of Windesheim,” as the Brothers of Common Life were denomi- 
nated, prepares us for Dr. Cruise’s very able account of the 
association itself. It was one of the efforts, such as the Church 
is ever making in bad times, to stem the torrent of evil. There 
are periods when the tares seem to spring up so thickly as 
almost to choke the wheat in God’s field, and in great measure 
to hide it. Saints exist, meanwhile; seeming to be quickened 
into greater vitality by the very force of repulsion from the 
disorders around them. They are driven into the cloister, 
escaping as for their lives ; and there, hidden with God, become 
the unconscious and mostly unknown benefactors of a guilty 
world, by their prayers and expiations. Or, remaining in the 
world, though not of it, they antagonize its corruptions by 
apostolic instruction and penance. Perhaps, also, they gather 
round them a knot of some few like-minded, and thus form the 
nucleus of an order, a congregation, of one definite form or other; 
that shall survive not their individual selves merely, but the 
special circumstances and needs that called it into existence. 
Such a period was the close of the fourteenth century; and such 
a man was Gerard Groot—great by name* and by nature, born 
in Deventer before that century had reached its middle. 

There is (it has been elsewhere observed) much about the 
early years of this remarkable man, to remind us of the Abbé 
de Rancé in his worldly unconverted prime. Brilliant qualities | 
scholastic successes, the consequent dangers he ran, and from 
which his tonsure did not effectually guard him—then his 


* I venture here to think the author slightly mistaken in supposing Gerard 
to have been ‘*‘ surnamed the Great,’ on becoming so. Groot would seem 
to have been his surname, derived perhaps from the stature, more probably 
from the ample proportions, of an ancestor. It was naturally translated into 
Magnus by & Kempis, when he wrote his life in Latin. That life begins with 
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thorough abiding change of heart and life—these characteristics 
run parallel to the austere reformer of La Trappe. The point 
of divergence occurs, when Gerard chose the apostolic, De 
Rancé the monastic life. But the latter was already pledged to 
his final choice by the fact that, in accordance with the corrupt 
custom of the time, he already held several abbeys 77 commien- 
dam. a Trappe was the only one of these “ benefices” that 
he did not relinquish, because he was determined to bring it 
back, together with himself, to pristine observance. As to 
Gerard Groot (we may be pardoned for preferring him in Latin, 
as Magnus), his conversion to a sense of what God demanded of 
him was effected by means of Henry de Kalcar, prior of the 
Carthusians of Monichuisen, “a learned and pious man, who had 
known Gerard intimately in the world.” He became, to Groot, 
what several successive advisers were to De Rancé, what the 
anonymous layman was to John Tauler, and—all due proportion 
kept—what St. Ambrose had been to the young Augustine. 
Dr. Cruise tells us of the change by which Gerard’s ambition 
and worldliness were cast aside, under the power of an effectual 
grace. “ From being rich he became poor, from being proud he 
became humble. His fastidiousness was changed to mortifica- 
tion, his levity to constancy, his worldliness to the highest 
spirituality, and his search for knowledge to simplicity and 


the words : ‘‘ Venerabilis magister Gerardus, dictus Magnus-congrue satis 
tale sortitus est nomen a terrenis parentibus sibi impositum, sed celesti 
preevisione postmodum in melius permutatum.” From which it would 
appear, that the name was either dev7ved from his parents, or received as a 
second name at the font (in its Latin form) in honour of the great Norwevian 
king and martyr. The celebrted Robert Grosseteste, scholastic and bishop 
of Lincoln in the 13th century, was still more unceremoniously anglicized 
into Grouthead. Gerard was probably a member of the family of De Groot, 
which held a distinguished position in the Low Countries before the fifteenth 
century. About 1430, Hugh Cornetz, of French extraction, married the 
daughter of Dietrich de Groot, burgomaster of Delft, under the rather hard 
condition of adopting the name. One of his descendents was the celebrated 
Hugh Grotius, whose father, Cornelius, seems to have been the first to 
Latinize his name, according to the fashion of the times. (Morer?.) 
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devotion.” We must not linger upon these records, nor on the 
determined opposition made to the fervent preaching of the 
new apostle by corrupt and worldly men. He was silenced— 
and out of that submissive silence sprang the Brotherhood of the 
Common Life. Vzcrt cedendo. Gerard will surely be found, in the 
ctcrnal records, to have given much more glory to his Lord, 
and secured more lasting good to souls, by that foundation, 
with its five centuries of vigorous observant life,* than by his 
burning and persuasive words. Thus, as in so many instances, 
“speech is silver, but silence is gold.” 

This whole chapter, the chronicle of a foundation compara- 
tively little known, would of itself entitle the author to our 
special thanks. Gerard died of the plague in 1384, at the age of 
forty-four ; but not before he had won over to his new found- 
ation one who ranked among its greatest ornaments, Florentius 
Radewyn. This saintly man, in turn, gave a more distinctive 
character to Gerard’s institute, by organizing the community 
life which is implied in its name, and by placing it under the 
direction of the Canons Regular of S. Augustine. 

Let us, however, return from a Kempis’ masters, contem- 
poraries, and surroundings, to himself. As a commentary on 
the portrait with which Dr. Cruise presents us (p. 299), and re- 
produced in the beginning of this number of our Maga, we may 
take the following sketch both of the outer and the inward man, 
from the pen of a contemporary writer. It was first given to the 


* The Association known as the Brothers, or Clerics, of Common Life, was 
confirmed by Gregory XI. in 1376, eight years before the death of its 
founder. The Pope gave to it the rule of St. Augustine. It spread rapidly 
through the Low Countries, and had, besides, fourteen convents of nuns, 
directed by the congregation. In 1412, the Institute was placed under 
direction of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine of Groenendaél, near 
Brussels. Many of its houses it lost, in course of time, from several causes ; 
the chief among them being the pillage of the “ Reformation.” It still, how- 
ever, possesses some, and those renowned for strict observance, in Cologne, 
Wesel, and elsewhere.—Goschler, Dict. Encyclop. de la Theol. Catholique, 
in voc. Clercs, and Thomas &@ 4., Moreri, Grand Dict. in voc. Gerard. 
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public in Mgr. Malou’s Hestorical and Critical Researches on the 
True Author of the Imitation ; but it docs not appear that the 
writer's name is mentioned. There is hardly a line in this pen- 
sketch that we might not have anticipated, while we 
look 
Not on the picture, but the book. 
The one exception, perhaps, is the mention of Thomas i Kempis’ 
“ diligence "—a softer word for zeal—in reproving those who 
needed it. Yet there is here nothing really inconsistent with 





the amenity that breathes in every line of the /wetatron ; for 
gentleness and weakness are by no means the samc thing. 
Samson’s riddle proves true in daily life: “out of the strong 
comes forth sweetness ;” while few are more harsh, exacting, 
incapable of making allowances, than the infirm of purpose and 
of action. ‘Towards the end of the brief description, such sup- 
posed objection is fully met. Thus it runs: 

“In the year of the Lord, 1464, was still living the author of 
this treatise; to wit, Thomas, Canon Regular, professed in 
Mount Saint Agnes . . A man of advanced age at that date, 
and accounted the most ancient of the whole Order. He was 
short in stature, but great in virtues; devout exceedingly, loving 
solitude, and never unemployed; remarkable for custody of 
speech, yet delighting to converse with the devout on good 
things, as, for instance, on the virtuous actions of those of 
former days, especially the Fathers; and then he was indeed 
delightful. In speech and in writing, he aimed rather at kindling 
pious affections than quickening the understanding. He was 
staid in demeanour, and withdrew from those whose talk was 
of things irrelevant and worldly. The unrestrained and dis- 
orderly he was not slack to reprehend. He admonished with 
sweetness, exhorting to the pursuit of better things ; pleasant 
and affable to all, especially to the devout and humble. These 
few particulars, from among his many excellences, we have from 
one of the Fathers who knew him truly.” 
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Who would not desire to have heard the subject of this 
notice, discourse on the virtues and lives of the ancient Fathers ? 
Wno but would have been moved to solid virtue, while the aged 
and holy man, whose every word was drawn from experience, 
showed, like St. Paul, ‘a more excellent way?”  Qud sequitur Me 
are the opening words of his immortal treatise. But they would 
have been accentuated by the bodily presence of him whose 
commentary was a constant “ following” for more than ninety 


years. 
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KEMI'EN SEEN FROM ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


To the majority of readers, the most interesting portion of 
Dr. Cruise’s volume will be the personal visit he paid to the 
localities hallowed by the name of a Kempis. His vesawme of the 
“Common Life” or “Circle” of Windesheim—a sort of Port 
Royal of the period, without its Jansenism, its asperity, 
pride or its misfortunes—will engage the ecclesiastical student. 
The able digest of evidence for the & Kempis authorship, in 
which he may be said to bray Gersen and Gerson together in 
the"same mortar, will amply satisfy those (if doubters still re- 
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main) who are unable to follow the original authorities from 
whom he draws. These portions of his book, we have reason to 
believe, were jotted down in the brief intervals known to a 
medical man in high practice, while his brougham carries him 
from one door to another. Would that everyone engaged in the 
exacting duties of an honourable profession knew how to gather 
up and utilize such fragments of time! But when, snatching a 
vacation, and including among his zmpedimenta a photographic 
apparatus, he sets out on his actual pilgrimage, then even the 
Pall Mall Gazette awakens into something of sympathy. And 
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THOMAS A KEMPIS’ SKULL. 
no wonder. Tie great master of rhetoric, speaking not for 
Greece alone, but for mankind, tells us that one chief purpose of 
the art is “to create before the very eyes” of an audience what 
you would impress upon their minds. Dr. Cruise has outrun 
this axiom. Remembering that looks are swifter even than 
winged words, he has made his obedient camera yield for us no 
less than twenty-seven illustrations, including two cotemporary 
portraits of Thomas, and last—certainly not least—his very 
skull. This relic is preserved, not with over much care, in Win- 
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desheim. If ever the day arrives, when the process of Thomas 
ii Kempis’ beatification shall be carried on, it will be grievous to 
think that his relics are to be sought for in a simple wooden 
box, and found in the mouldering condition in which Dr. Cruise, 
with the utmost reverence, examined them. But such was the 
spirit of Windesheim and its brotherhood—obliteration in the 
eyes of men. The skull was that of “a noble head, with high 
vaulted summit, indicating a Jarge development of the faculty of 
veneration, which, as we know, characterized the saintly possessor. 
These measurements, combined with the high elevation of the 
dome of the skull, prove that & Kempis’ brain was of more than 
ordinary dimensions.” 

The medical knowledge of this devoted pilgrim supplies an 
additional fact, or at least a theory, so curious that it would be 
unfair to withhold it from the reader. 

“ The lofty well-formed forehead presents in a very singular 
degree an inequality between the right and left hemispheres, the 
right segment being prominent and largely developed, while the 
left is flattened and deficient. This formation is one with which 
Iam familiar, and I can point to several examples within my 
own knowledge. In one particular case, the subject of it is a 
person of exceptional intellectual capacity. 

“ Without wishing to strain a theory beyond reasonable limits, 
[ think it right to observe that the present state of medical 
knowledge leads us, by the path traced out by the late illustrious 
Paul Broca, to the belief that the faculty of speech as a means 
of conveying ideas is situated in the anterior portion of the left 
hemisphere of the brain. According to this theory, we should 
be prepared to find either development or deficiency in this 
region, according as the subject was gifted in speech or disposed 
to silence. Asa matter of fact, we know that Thomas a Kempis 
was a lover of silence, and undoubtedly the formation of his 
cranium corresponds to this disposition. On the other hand. we 
know that Gerard Groot was a man of exceptional eloquence, 
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and it was with special interest that I examined his skull at 
Deventer, to ascertain its contour. 

“ Gerard’s head is also a noble one ; but, remarkable to say, it 
presents, as we might expect on theoretical grounds, an outline 
the exact reverse of that observed in the skull of Thomas a 
Kempis, the left segment of the forehead being more developed 
than the right. As I have already stated, I do not attempt to 
press a purely theoretical view, but offer it, in passing, for what 
it may be worth ; and all the more diffidently, as it is only the 
skull, and not the brain itself, which I have been able to inspect.” 

On this curious theory, one remark, at least, arises ; that the 
place of honour is given to Silence, while Speech, however per- 
suasive, is relegated to the left hemisphere. “Speech,” as was 
said above, “is silver, but silence is gold.” Saint Ignatius, that 
great student of the /izz¢tatzon—or one of his commentators—has 
a maxim to much the same purport: “man has been gifted 
with two ears and one tongue, that he may hear twice as much 
as he speaks.” It might well be proposed to some contributor 
to Merry England, to give us a thoughtful yet not unsprightly 
dialogue between the right and Ieft hemispheres of the human 
skull. Such a Dialogue des Morts might convey some valuable 
reflexions. 

It is not a little singular, that just now, when all the literary 
world, indeed all to whom those marvellous productions are 
dear, that bear Shakespeare’s name, feel outraged at the very 
mention of a rival, a parallel should be presented to us in the 
ause celebre of Gerson versus Haemerken. The Lord Keeper, 
exclaims a wide and indignant verdict, never produced those 
our cherished dramas, for this reason if for no other, that his life 
was too public, too distracted, too absorbed in the petty court- 
intrigues of the moment. For a man so occupied, almost from 
youth, to have mastered the round of sciences which Bacon 
shows himself to have fathomed profoundly, and moreover “ to 
have written at least twenty-four highly classical works, (one a 
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stupendous study in itself), and fifty-eight essays, is almost 
miraculous.” Good, to a certain point; if the writer here quoted 
will allow for the power, often commensurate with his other 
powers, by which a great man, however greatly employed, can 
utilize his spare moments to extraordinary results. But this 
formidable argument against Bacon’s authorship of thirty-nine 
plays and numerous sonnets, over and above his known works 
disposes us the more to listen to Dr. Cruise, when he urges a 
like consideration against the celebrated Chancellor of Paris. 
“Tt is needless to observe,” he says, very truly, “ how utterly 
incompatible the life I have sketched, spent in ceaseless political 
and polemical warfare, is with the authorship of such a book as 
the Jmztation, which throughout exhibits tranquillity, contem- 
plation, and absorption in God—attributes only possible for the 
work of one who had passed many years in the cloister in 
meditation and prayer. The bare idea seems absurd ; but still 
it is beyond question that Gerson has been credited with its 
paternity, and has found advocates of learning and earnestness.” 
We are tempted to pursue the author here; for he gives the 
reason at a glance, without the inevitable prolixity of details, 
‘ How,” he asks, “came this to pass? We know that the Jizta- 
tion appeared anonymously in the first third of the fifteenth 
century. Immediately before that period, Gerson was one of 
the most prominent figures in Europe, and his spiritual writings 
were spread broadcast, and highly appreciated. It so happened, 
morcover, that in more than one instance his essay, De Medtta- 
tione Cordis, was bound up in the same volume with the /zzztatzo 
Christ. Herein seems to lie the whole explanation. The 
obscurity of Thomas 4 Kempis, the prominence of Gerson, and 
the ignorance of transcribers, led to the /izztation, whose author 
was unknown, being attributed to the Chancellor whose Meditatio 
Cordis was familiar tomany. The error, once promulgated, grew 
apace, as manuscripts were reproduced; and doubtless, the 
exalted reputation of the supposed author caused the book to 
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be read and valued more, and consequently a better invest- 
ment for the labour of copyists, and, later on, of printers and 
publishers.” 

We could hardly allow that the parallel referred to above, 
which leads our thoughts alternately to Stratford-on-Avon and 
to Agnetenberg, is a fanciful one. And if the features of the 
two narratives present a real degree of likeness, then a further 
and very interesting thought rises to the mind. The claim, 
in either case, is put forward by zealous advocates, against one 
who never personally raised a finger in his own cause. Shake- 
speare leaves no autograph, even, except in the four or five 
semi-legible scrawls on domestic matters, that are priceless 
relics to his worshippers. He is so absolutely dumb about 
himself, that one theory even supposes his silence to have been 
bought. A Kempis, on his part, acts throughout on his own 
cherished principle, which he learnt so faithfully at Windes- 
heim,* Ama nesciri, et pro nihilo haberi. Though the contro- 
versy about the authorship of his golden book did not assume 
formidable dimensions before the seventeenth century, yet it is 
unlikely that no one should have attributed it to the Chancellor 
during the life-time of the monk. John Gerson died in 1429, 
and Thomas the sub-prior and master of novices survived him 
more than forty years. Yet no Vindicive Kempenses from the 
author’s hand are extant among the “ Curiosities of Literature.” 
Now, Shakespeare was not unconscious that his work would 


endure. 


‘* Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


“We have already seen that the /mztation appeared anonymously. 
This was the custom with the School of Windesheim. Were it not for 
Busch, we should never have heard that the Epistle on the Life and Passion 
of our Lord . . with its numerous foreshadowings of the Jmztation, was 
actually the hand-book of the Congregation of Windesheim, and earnestly 
recommended to its members by the Prior, Vos van Huesden. Were it not 
for Thomas & Kempis, what should we know of the saintly maxims of Groot, 
Radewyn, Lubert Berner, and John Kettle?” No/es of a Visit, etc. p. 170. 
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And again: 


‘¢ As long as hearts can feel, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.”’ 


But such scattered indications, taken moreover from the 
sonnets, and seeming to refer only to them, do but relieve his 
habitual self-unconsciousness from being quite preternatural. 
Thomas & Kempis has not so much of self as even this: he 
absolutely disappears behind the great truths he delivers. When, 
sentence after sentence, his weighty yet musical words were 
monotoned by novice or young professed from the pulpits of 
refectories, the rhythmical cadences—many of our readers 
know them for such—were prefaced by no name announcing 
them as the production of Brother Thomas of Agnetenberg. 

To wind up a parallel already too protracted, Shakespeare, 
the man of a hale and joyous middle age, who has sold his copy- 
rights well, and with a thousand pounds from the Earl of 
Southampton has purchased the best house in Stratford, retires 
to spend his sunny autumn of life, surrounded by choice wits 
and kindred spirits like “rare Ben Jonson.” What recks he 
for the longevity of his “powerful rhyme?” A careless, dreamy 
stroll among the oaken glades of Warwickshire, with the 
“dappled fools” that enliven the beauty of his native woodland 
—he once had slain just one too many of them, if all tales be 
true—then home to his cheerful friends, to a capon that might 
have graced the board of Justice Shallow, with “a dish of cara- 
ways, and pippins of his own graffing,”’—but we must tear our- 
selves from Stratford, cynosure of Merry England though it be. 
Shakespearian reader, hold the other peevish theory responsible. 
Bacon, forsooth! Gerson, indeed! 

Paulo majora canamus. Tf the swan of Avon thus glided 
through life, listening to the constant singing of his own heart, 
heedless of the trump of Fame, the saintly Augustinian positively 
loved the silence and obscurity that shielded him on the Bosom 
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of his God. Amavit nesciri. Where the one was heedless to 
produce himself, the other was solicitous to retire. But fame, 
like a man’s shadow, follows him who flies from it. No book- 
seller’s catalogue, no library shelves, can now be reckoned 
complete, without their several copies of 4 Kempis. Next to 
the Sacred Scriptures, no work on any subject, certainly no 
spiritual book, ancient or modern, can be quoted as more ex- 
tensively read. It has been translated into every European 
and more than one extra-European language. It has even, in a 
sense, shared in the glories of our Catholic martyrs, by being 
quartered and boiled down. A certain Dean Stanhope, as 
though he had been employed at Tyburn, amputated one of the 
four books that compose the Treatise, leaving his co-religionists 
in the dark as to what Thomas had taught of the Blessed 
Sacrament, It is one of the services rendered by Oxford to 
Catholic literature, that this decanal mutilation was righted, by 
restoring to the /mztatzon its former integrity. 

The copies of the wonderful book, lovingly written out by 
monastic hands, before the days of Gutenberg, and Faust, and 
Caxton ; the editions, multiplied since these men brought a new 
factor into the world with their laborious hand-press ; finally, 
the application of steam, which has made the printing of our 
day, as compared with that of the fifteenth century, what the 
winged dragon-fly is to the slow chrysalis—these successive 
labours have sent the Jwzztation of Christ to every shore and into 
every province where the Sacred Name itself has been pro- 
claimed. S. Ignatius of Loyola, two hundred years after the 
pious author had laid down his aged bones in death, takes his 
own well-worn copy, together with the New Testament, and 
retires with them into solitude, to frame, by their aid, with their 
spirit, the Constitution of the Society he was divinely prompted 
to found. Whatever, therefore, of interior life, and so of outward 
work and self-sacrifice for souls, has marked the Jesuit history, 
may be traccable, in no small degree, to those contemplative 
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breathings of Divine love, when Thomas & Kempis would leave 
for a space the society of his brethren, because “there was One 
who was waiting for him in his cell.” 

We confess to something akin to an author’s impatience, for 
the time when the first edition of Dr. Cruise’s volume shall be 
exhausted. It is well, for several reasons, that it should have 
been an édition de luxe ; but we trust it is intended to usher-in a 
second, more within compass of the poorer sort, to whom the 
name of 4 Kempis is endeared, as a household word, even as 
to their “betters.” We would have it read in the cottage as 
in the refectory, the boudoir, and the cell. For it portrays to 
us one whose words, like those of Inspiration which so richly 
impregnated his own, have the touch that makes all true 
Christians kin. None can close the volume without an aspir- 
ation that some lines of such a portrait may be reproduced in 
himself. None but must feel that 4 Kempis is no longer to him 
an abstract and transparent name, but stands forth embodied, 
and addresses him; a real, a living and most lovable man 


and brother. 
W. H. ANDERDON, S.J. 
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Frank Leward. 


(Continued. ) 


Frank to Mrs. Leward. 


GEORGE TowN, September 13, 1838. 


My DEAR MOTHER,—We got here about a fortnight ago after 
being becalmed some time in the tropics. It looks very ugly 
from the outside and theres so much mud we could hardly get 
up the river but we got up at last and when your there you 
never saw anything look so pretty as this town did when we 
came up to it. It was just like the places I’ve read about in 
books. There are canals right through it awfully jolly and the 
houses about are all shaded with cocoa nut trees and palm trees. 
I wish I could send you some cocoa nuts and some long things 
they call bananas. 

Ever since weve been here we have had to unload awfully 
hard work and in a blazing sun by Jove it is hot. Now weve 
nearly got all our cargo sugar in bags it does stink and rum for 
Van Diemens land they say thats a rum place all prisoners. 
There are lots of niggers here most of them slaves and they 
dont seem half so badly off as people make out at home I fancy 
they tell a lot of lies about them there they seem the jolliest lot 
in the place except some whove just been liberated they are a 
lazy lot wont work and awful thieves. They say they are going 
to abolish the rest soon I dont know what the poor beggars will 
do then. Jones has been ill since weve been here with a sort 
of sunstroke. Edwards first mate has laid in a lot of tobacco on 
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his own account he got it from another ship here and paid more 
than £300 for it he gave me some its awfully good tobacco and 
he says it will fetch double the price in Van Diemens Land. 

Ive not seen much of any people here Ive been so hard at work 
Edwards took me ashore yesterday but I was rather ashamed 
my things were so bad. I spent Lord Pennis money in a pair of 
boots and some things for Jones we shall be off in a few days 
now III write as soon as we get to Van Diemens Land. 

Please give my love to grandmamma Mabel and all—your 


affectionate son. FRANK. 


Fancy were more than 4000 miles away mind and write to 
Van Diemens Land and tell me all about things. 


Same to the samie. 
JAME’S TOWN October 25. 


DEAR MOTHER,—Weve had head winds nearly all the way 
from Demerara. This did look a funny place out at sea like a 
beastly pyramid sticking out of the water. We were obliged tc 
put in here to get water and were off again to-morrow I expect. 
Its jolly on shore a lot of niggers and chinese they are funny 
looking beggars with pig-tails down their backs. Yesterday 
and Jones and the first mate went up to Longwood house to see 
Napoleons tomb about 2000 feet up. I think it a beastly shame 
not to keep his tomb better I used to think he was a fine fellow 
although he fought against us, they havent even put his name 
on it. Edwards got some of the willow over the tomb. Its 
very jolly and cool here. It was very pretty going up to the 
tomb such a lot of flowers and things. We shall take some 
cattle on board and fruit it will be jolly after the beastly salt 
junk weve had to eat all the way out the old man sends me and 
Jones plum duff on Sundays because of Lord Pennis I expect 
the other sailors never get any unless we give them some of ours 
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I hate the grog Jones generally gets mine or some of the men it 


stinks beastly Goodbye I must stop now—your affectionate son 
FRANK. 


Mrs. Leward to Frank. 
July, 1838, 

MY DEAREST BAD FRANK,—What a naughty boy you have 
been! I write this just on the chance of your getting it at the 
horrible place you have gone to. I found out from Lord Pennis 
where the ship you have gone in was going to. I should like to 
scold you, but if you only knew the trouble I have gone through, 
it would be scolding enough, I expect. 

It was such a long time before we could hear anything about 
you. Papa was away in London when the news came. _ I 
opened Dr. Pott’s letter, and you can imagine the result. For 
days I scarcely knew if I was alive or dead, I seemed living in a 
trance, with no one to help me or give me any comfort. Poor 
Papa had gone to London to be present at the Coronation, and 
to see some of his old friends about the slave trade. The dread- 
ful news spoilt his visit. He saw Lord Brougham, whom he had 
known a long time ago at Edinburgh, and who has got on so 
splendidly by his own efforts as my boy might have done if he 
had only tried hard enough. Then he saw some of his old 
friends at Clapham, who spoke to him of Tom Macaulay, the son 
of his old friend, who is doing so well in India, and of all the good 
he was doing there. He says it made him so grieved to think 
how differently one of his sons was doing. 

The Coronation must have been a grand affair, and the young 
Queen, he says, looked so pretty and interesting amongst all the 
grand people. Papa and every one seem quite to have lost their 
hearts to her. Well I was going to tell you, while Papa was in 
London, he heard quite accidentally that Lord Pennis, of whom 
he always had a peculiar horror on account of his immoral 
character, had boasted somewhere that two boys, one a son of 
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Mr. Leward, of whom he did not speak very respectfully, had 
run away from school, and that he had brought them up to Lon- 
don in his yacht, as though it was a fine thing to do. 

Papa wrote instantly to him, and Lord Pennis sent back a 
very rude letter. All this—the unusual excitement of London, 
the sad news about you, and Lord Pennis’ letter—made Papa 
very ill. He arrived here in a high state of fever, and so in 
addition to my other troubles I had to nurse poor Papa. I also 
wrote to Lord Pennis hoping he might give me some tidings of 
you, and he sent me a much nicer letter, telling me all about the 
part he had taken in helping you to go away. I think he is 
sorry for what he did, and as you bad boy would go to sea, it 
is fortunate he knew the captain of your ship. 

Don’t think, my dearest boy, naughty as you have been, that 
your poor old mother ever had any thought or suspicion that 
you had taken any money that was not yours, she never believed 
that, or even that Jones could have done so either, because you 
liked him so much, and it was hardly necessary for Mr. Saunders 
or Bampton to write to tell me that it was all cleared up. Still 
it was very kind of them to write, and I was so glad to get their 
letters, you can scarcely tell what a comfort they were to me. 

I hope I shall see Bampton soon, I hear from Arthur he ts 
going up to Oxford soon. If my dear boy would have stayed 
and worked and gone to the University too, he would have done 
so well I know. However a sailor’s life is a fine one only you 
will be away so long, and as Lord Pennis said in his letter to me 
you ought to have gone into the navy if you would go to sea. 
When you do come back we shall be so happy and do all we 
can to make you happy, and mind you must never go away 
again but stay and work hard and be a great man some day. 

Good-bye my own darling boy. I only send a very little 
money, because I am not sure if you will ever get this letter 
from your poor old mother who loves you still and more than 
ever. M. A. LEWARD. 
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Same to the same. 


The Glades, October 1838. 

DEAREST FRANK.—I have just got your letter written on 
board ship right out at sea. How kind of you to write, and on 
a bucket too! I was so glad to get the account of how you 
went away, though so very very sad that you should have gone. 
After all Lord Pennis meant well I am sure. I suppose by this 
time you are out at sea again, on your way to the antipodes ; 
they say it takes months and months to get there. How often 
I lie awake at night, especially if there is the least wind, and 
think of my boy tossing about on the sea, and oh how fervently 
I pray for you. I sometimes think I have never known what it 
was to pray with all my heart before. I sometimes fear that I 
have been very careless and wicked, and that your absence has 
been sent by God in His great wisdom to make me feel more 
than ever to fear Him and place all my confidence in Him. 

I can quite understand a boy with an adventurous spirit like 
yours should wish to go to see the world, but I cannot reconcile 
myself to the way in which you have gone, almost like a common 
sailor I suppose. O my dear boy why didn’t I see you that 
night when you came, just like your kind affectionate heart, to 
bid farewell to your poor old mother, and you little thought that 
all the while she was lying awake in that very room you were 
looking at, almost out of her mind about you! It was quite a 
chance I did not go to the window while you were there, as I so 
often did during those dreadful nights when I felt suffocated and 
as though I was just going to die. But it’s not right of me to 
trouble my own boy with all this, which T know he will feel, 
when he has been so good and has written me such a long letter 
from sea. 

When I was a girl, and we used to go to Brighton or Hastings 
my greatest pleasure was to sit and look at the sea, and some- 
times I almost wished, as I saw the great ships go by, looking 
so tall and dignified, that I had been a boy, that I might have 
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gone off and away in one of them, but it was only a foolish girl's 
silly romantic notion, and I little thought then the time would 
ever come when I should be broken-hearted because a son of 
mine, and the best son that ever was, had gone away in one of 
those great ships. 

We are staying at the Glades. Mamma was anxious to have 
us with her, and Papa needed a change, and he finds it too cold 
to travel in the winter. It is such a pleasure to be with Grand- 
mamma again, her loving heart is as warm as ever, and I feel as 
though I was a child again when I sit in the little chair at her 
feet and talk to her about you. When Papa and Aunt Jane 
are out, or going over their long blue-books about the slave 
question, we always begin about you and when you will come 
back. 

Poor old Kitto the pony you used to be so fond of when you 
were a little boy is dead. He grew very old and infirm and 
quite blind. Mamma used to go out every day in summer after 
dinner to take him a carrot if she was well enough, or if it was 
too wet they used to bring him round to the window for her to 
feed him, but at last he got so ill they were obliged gently to 
put an end to him. They told Mamma he had died and she 
ordered him to be buried in the yard just at the corner by the 
stables and a white stone laid over his grave that you might see 
it when you come back. I know it was on your account she 
was so fond of Kitto. 

When it is fine, she can still get as far as the Hermitage, and 
she and I sit there together looking out at the curious view I 
have so often sat and looked at when I was a child. 

I hope you will write very often, and tell us all about the 
strange places you have seen, and then come sailing back again 
to your fond old Mother. Grandmamma, Aunt Jane, and all 
send their love. Grandmamma finds it difficult to write 
now. 
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I send you a little money, I am sure you must want some. 


Good-bye, my dearest boy,—Your loving Mother, 
M. A. LEWARD. 


P.S.—Mabel often comes over to have walks and drives with 
me and seems to enjoy coming. At her own house, where I 
went to lunch on Monday, she is very quiet, and seems rather 
afraid of her mother, who is very stern and strict with her. 
She sends her love. God bless you my own boy. 


frank to Mrs. Leward. 


HOBART TOWN Feb. 1839. 


My DEAR MOTHER,—We have got here at last after an 
awfully long voyage. We had to go a long way south nearly 
down to Kerquellen for a wind. It was awfully cold but we got 
a splendid wind at last. You should sce the waves round there 
South of the Cape they come along like great mountains chasing 
the ship, and just as you think they are going to come down 
and crush it they seem to sink away under the ship somehow 
and you go along all right. We had a fair wind right up to the 
west coast of Van Diemens land, a more horrid looking shore 
you never saw, black looking sort of rocks without a tree to be 
seen, in many places we nearly got ashore at a place called 
Macquarie harbour where they kept a lot of poor beastly convicts 
and some soldiers. However we got off all right and got round 
to the entrance of the river Derwent and up to this place. 

You never saw a prettier looking place in your life all the 
way upfrom the entrance green trees and hills everywhere and here 
and there beautiful green fields where people have settled just 
like home it almost made me feel sad to look at them only I 
was awfully glad to sce a little green earth again and a jolly 
smell seems to come off the land right to the ship. When you 
come up to the Town its awfully jolly. Theres a wharf right 
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up to the streets behind Government House where Sir John 
Franklin lives and a splendid mountain more than 4000 fect 
high behind looking awfully grand. We have been busy since 
we came unloading awfully rough work and havnt finished yet. 
Edwards the first mate will make a tremendous lot out of his 
tobacco in this way it so happened when we got here the place 
was out of baccy there hadnt been a ship with any for a long 
time they had hardly a fig left. They are awfully rich here 
every one has lots of money and when they heard we had 
tobacco on board they came crowding down for it. One cute 
fellow who came off in a boat got a little cheap then he winked 
at Edwards and as he went off told him not to lower the price. 
He can get 42 a pound for what he only gave a shilling for in 
Demerara and he expects to make thousands out of it. Hes 
been awfully good to me gives me as much baccy as I like and 
lent me £10 to get a rig out, clothes are awfully dear here. I 
got a suit of things and looked quite a swell on Sunday, the 
things I came off with from Upton have got too small only I 
wear some old things unloading and cleaning out the old tub. 
That is beastly work we have to come up often it stinks so 
down below it turns you up. 

I send you a drawing I made of this place. Thats Mount 
Wellington behind and St. Davids Church and Government 
House in front. Thats the Leura in front that’s me looking out 
forward and thats Jones on the wharf talking to a girl hes 
awfully gone on shes always down on the wharf. Its a rum 
place the poor beggars of convicts arnt half so well treated as 
the niggers at Demerara. The other day I went up the street 
in the morning there was a crowd outside the goal and we 
found they were going to hang six fellows all in a row nearly 
opposite the church for something or other. There were six 
things to hang them with because there were six fellows 
sentenced to be hung but a big swell heard one was a good 
cook so he got him off on condition that hed have to be his 
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cook so only five were hung. They dont think much of hang- 
ing here. 

I like this place awfully. Its the best climate in the world. 
Always sunshine and blue skies it doesnt ever seem to rain and 
never gets too hot. At night the stars look quite different to 
what they do at home you can see right into the sky. Some of 
the prisoners are gentlemen and as nice as anyone they have 
been sent out for rows with the government most of them from 
Ireland and jolly good fellows they dont keep them in prison. 
The other day I was leaning over the old tub doing nothing 
when the governor came by and spoke to me and asked me my 
name and where I came from hes a fine fellow Captain in the 
Navy and been all over the world, then he said hed like to see 
me at Government House if Id go so I suppose I must. 
Edwards and the skipper say I must. 

I hope my dear Mother you will write while Im here we 
shall be here a long time before we get all our cargo on board 
for home. The ship with the letters goes tomorrow so I must 


finish. Your affectionate son 
FRANK. 


Sane to the same. 


HOBART TOWN, March 18309. 


My DEAR MOTHER I got your letter the other day. Im 
awfully sorry you were so cut up about my going I thought you 
would be. I shall be glad to see you again when I get back 
though I like this place awfully. I met the Governor again the 
other day in the street and he said I must go up and see him so 
I went and he made me stop to lunch an awfully swell lunch. 
I like Lady Franklin awfully shes the jolliest lady I ever met 
and what you think she says shes almost sure she met you at 
Bath once I told her all about you and she said she was sure 


she remembered you a long time ago. The Governor was 
VOL. X. 2R 
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awfully pleased and said I must stop there and I told her all 
about our running away and your letter and she said it was very 
wrong of us. Hes a splendid old fellow knows everything and 
been everywhere a regular sailor of the right sort. She told 
me all about Greece where theyve been and seemed astonished 
when I said I had read Homer and knew Greek. Im going to 
stay there soon. 

I meta jolly old fellow there who lives somewhere in the 
country and told a lot of yarns about the bush rangers how they 
came and stuck him up one day just when he was going to have 
a dinner party and as each gentleman came to the dinner party 
they stuck them up too and put them all with there faces to 
the wall while the bush rangers eat the dinner and one of them 
kept watch over the gentlemen with a gun ready to shoot any- 
one who looked round and then took everything they could lay 
there hands on in the house. The chief bush ranger was caught 
afterwards and shot inacave he wouldnt give in. The old 
gentleman asked me to go to stay with him and Sir John said 
he would lend me a horse I asked if Jones might come too and 
they said yes so were going next week. Your affectionate 
son FRANK. 


Same to the same. 


HOBART Town, May, 1839. 


MY DEAR MOTHER Weve just come back after a very pleasant 
time in the country. The skipper said we might go so Jones and 
I got our horses from Government House and off we went very 
early in the morning across in a ferry to the other side of the 
river, The horses played up in the punt but when we got on the 
other side we did gallop away in the morning air over grass tree 
hill it was splendid I never felt so happy in my life. We were 
going all day and only stopped for some grub at a place called 
Richmond an awfully pretty little village. You would think it 
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was an English village with corn fields all roundit. In the even- 
ing we got to the gentlemans place its just like a country place 
in England he seemed very glad to see us and we put our horses 
up and went into a big room where there was a roaring fire, they 
always have fires here summer and winter great logs on the 
hearth. He gave us arattling good tea. Iwas sleepy afterwards 
I could hardly keep awake while he told yarns about the old 
times out here, Jones went bang off to sleep and the old gentle- 
man laughed. Next day I was awfully stiff but we went out 
hunting some beastly rum looking brutes called Kangaroos they 
do go at a pace down hill hopping with their hind-legs and tail 
with their front paws hanging in front and their young uns 
sticking their heads out of a pouch sort a thing in front it does 
make you laugh to see them. We killed three. Its awfully 
rough riding over trees that have fallen. Jones came a tre- 
mendous cropper once I thought he was done for but he got up 
and his face was all over blood but he washed it off and didnt 
say much about it. 

Besides the big kangaroos they call old men kangaroos there 
are a lot of smaller ones called Wallaby very good to eat just 
like hare they eat them with currant jelly. Then there is a pretty 
little beggar called a Kangaroo rat just about the size of a rat 
but as tame as anything they follow you about hopping just like 
the big ones it does make you laugh. Then theres a horrid beast 
called the devil, they catch them in large traps one was caught 
here by its paw and the brute knawed its own paw off to get 
away. They are long low looking sort of brutes like bull dogs. 
There are native tigers and bears. The tigers are worse than 
the devils, but the bears are jolly little beggars quite harmless. 
There are lots of parrots and parroqueetes that look jolly flying 
about and are good shooting. They eat them here and they 
make very good pies. It seemed curious at first to eat parrots 
in a pie but we are quite used to it now. 

One night we heard there was a bush fire about three miles 
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off so we got up to goto it and after walking a long way through 
the bush we began to hear the row and to see the smoke and 
flames and when we got to the top of a hill we could look down 
on it. It was the most splendid sight I ever saw. The sky was 
lit up for miles round and the fire was coming along the valley 
just like a sea of fire. We could walk right down to it and it 
came on just like the sea does when the tides coming in. It 
made an awful roaring and whenever it got to an old gum tree 
the fire ran right up to the top, the gum trees grow to a tre- 
mendous height here sometimes, and when one of them caught 
fire it was grand like a house on fire and then in the distance 
one of these big trees that had been burning for a long time 
would come down with a crash like a cannon going off and send 
the sparks and flame and smoke up in the air like fire-works. 
When I first got there I couldnt stir for looking at it but the 
men had set to work some way off from where the fire had got 
to and were clearing away the scrub. If you clear away the 
scrub for about a yard wide the fire doesnt pass it but dies out 
there. So I and Jones helped them as hard as we could because 
our friend was afraid it would get to his fences, fencing here costs 
a tremendous lot because they have got such a lot of land and if 
the fire once catches a fence it runs like anything right along and 
destroys it all. 

While we were working away we kept hearing reports of fall- 
ing trees in the distance like thunder and when the wind set in 
our way we were almost choked with the smoke. You could 
hear the Joeys as they call the Kangaroos hopping by to get 
away from the fire but lots of them and oppossums and snakes 
get killed by the fire. By-the time the fire had got to the path 
we were clearing we had got a good lot done so we kept it from 
getting on to our land and it gradually went off somewhere else 
and we got back in the morning fearfully tired. It went on 
smouldering for two or three days but didnt come up to Mr. 
Champions land, he was awfully obliged to us for helping and 
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said it would but for us but of course that was only because he is 
so awfully polite. 
_ We were hunting and shooting about for nearly a month and 
then we had to get back again. He was very sorry when we 
went you cant think what a jolly hospitable old gentleman he is. 
We had rattling good dinners every day at two and then a big 
tea in the evening and awfully good wine he brought from Eng- 
land more than twenty years ago. Before we came back we went 
to the East coast its very pretty and warm there and you can 
pick up oysters on the rocks and eat them as fast as you like. 
We saw a lot of natives they are ugly looking beggars and very 
stupid and quite naked they are so idle they wont work. 

Ill tell you all about the oppossums next time I must stop now 


and send this off. Your affectionate son 
FRANK. 


Love to all Grandmamma and Mabel especially. 


Frank to Bampton. 


HOBART TowWN, July, 1839. 


DEAR OLD BAM What a beastly old brute you are never 
written a word since we went. J heard from my mother you had | 
written to her which was very good of you and that you were 
soon going to Oxford. Are you there by this time? Ive been 
half,round the world and seen a lot of funny places Demerara 
St. Helena and now this place. It’s all rot about the niggers they 
arent half so badly off as the poor brutes of prisoners here. We 
went the other day in a schooner to a place called Port Arthur 
where most of the prisoners are kept two or three thousand of 
them—they say they are better off now than they used to be but 
they are in an awful state. There’s one part of it called point 
puer because boys are sent there some of them are fearful 
scoundrels and other who havent done anything very bad and 
the big ones bully the small ones most fearfully and if they make 
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a row there shoved into the water where there are a lot of sharks. 
Between this place and the mainland there are a lot of dogs kept 
awfully savage beasts they are chained up and sit outside their 
kennels on piles of wood in the water with just enough chain for 
one to reach near enough to another to prevent any one getting 
between them and if any poor beggars get away the dogs have 
them or else the sharks. 

There was a man going to be hung the other day and the 
man who had got to see him hung properly wanted to go toa 
pic nic or something that day so he went to the fellow who had 
got to be hung and asked him if he had any objection to be 
hung the day before the proper time so the man said as the 
other had been a good sort to him and if he would let him have 
a littleextra baccy and some grog he wouldnt mind accommodat- 
ing him so he was hung a day too soon and the other fellow 
went to the pic nic. 

We didnt stay long at Port Arthur its a melancholy sort of 
hole but awfully pretty with lots of fishing and wild duck 
shooting. Im quite a swell now Ive been staying at Government 
House with the governor Sir John Franklin and he gave me and 
Jones two horses and we went right up to the north of the 
Island. There is a splendid road made by the prisoners and we 
enjoyed going up and passed through a lot of villages just like 
English ones only you see such a lot of poor beggars working 
in chains. Some of them are in yellow dresses they call them 
canary birds and theyve got sentenced for life, and police and 
soldiers with guns loaded ready to have a shot at them if they 
try to get off. We met a funny old parson a jolly old chap 
riding along one of the first parsons to come out here he told 
us a lot about the place in old days, fancy hes been out here 
nearly forty years and was at sea once. He made us stay with 
him over Sunday. 

Then we stayed with a fine old fellow right up in the north 
part. They let the prisoners out as servants, assign them they 
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call it, and if they do anything their masters dont like they get 
sent straight off to the next majistrate to be flogged. By Jove 
some of them do get flogged. I heard of one brute who had 
two servants assigned to him one a young fellow and the other 
a woman and the brute wanted the woman himself but he found 
the man had got engaged to marry the woman so he had the 
poor beggar flogged so unmercifully he jumped into the river 
and was drowned. If some of the people who make such a fuss 
about niggers were to come here they would be astonished. 

We had awful fun shooting oppossums and kangaroos I wish 
you were here old fellow. All the native animals are night 
animals its splendid sport on a fine moon light night, the natives 
themselves are an ugly lot of beggars so lazy they wont work. 
My friend up there got one to work once and thought he was 
going to be a good sort of fellow to work but one morning he 
found him sitting on a gate as cool as a cucumber so he asked 
him why he was not at work and he said oh me too dam lazy to 
work any more and off he went and never came back. The 
bush rangers chiefly escaped prisoners are a wild murdering lot 
they think nothing of coming into your house and putting you 
with your face to the wall and one stands sentry over you with 
a gun and if you look round he shoots you as dead as mutton. 
They dont care much for shooting or hanging. A murderous 
brute went into an old mans hut at night down near where we 
were staying before we came back here and killed the old man 
and took all his money then as it was beginning to get light 
and he was afraid of being seen going away he hid in the garden 
and another tramp came along the road and seeing the door of 
the hut open went in and as he found the old man was dead 
and wouldnt want his clothes any more he thought he might as 
well take them so he did them up in his bundle and went away 
only he was seen going out from the hut and some people went 
in and found the old man had been killed so they caught the 
tramp and searched his bundle and found the old man’s things 
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there. Of course no one believed the yarn the tramp told so he 
was found guilty and hung and some time after the man who 
did it got ill and was going to die so he confessed it all in the 
Hospital. 

Ive written you an awful long letter you must write soon. 
Remember me to all the fellows at Upton if you are there still. 
We expect to start back next month. Yours old fellow 


F. LEWARD. 


Frank to Mrs. Leward. 


HOBART TOWN, Jz/y 1839. 


My DEAR MOTHER I havent written to you for a long time 
but I got your last letter all right. I was very glad to get it. 
You were staying at Grandmammas. Poor old Kittos gone at 
last how fond I used to be of him. We have had splendid rides 
here. The Governor lets me have one of his horses whenever I 
like and I know a lot of people. Istayed at Government House 
for a week and then I and Jones went right up to the north to 
a place called Longford and a lot of other people’s houses near 
there. They are very glad to see you here in the country and 
treat you awfully well. I do like Lady Franklin she gave mea 
lot of books to read one called Clarissa I like tremendously. 
I hate that fellow Lovelace and dont think such brutes ought to 
be allowed to live. 

Edwards second mate has made a lot of money with his 
tobacco he is called baccy Edwards and has bought a lot of land 
and is going to build a house and is not going home with us. 
So Clark third mate is going to be second and Edwards told 
me the skippers going to make me third just for the voyage 
home which is awfully lucky considering this is my first voyage, 
what a swell I shall be. We are going to start next month 
nearly all our cargos on board only a lot of our men have run 
away they always do here. Theres a wooden legged fellow who 
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gets them into his house makes them stump up all the money 
theyve made coming out hides them away somewhere till the 
ships gone and then they can make double as much as they can 
at home. 

We shall have to go home round the Horn I believe its awfully 
cold there. First we have to go to a place called Port Philip a 
new place in Australia to get some wool. We had great fun in 
the north shooting oppossums they come out at night and you 
see the beggars on the trees and blaze away at them they 
always look you bang in the face and never move only if you 
shoot one the others go a bough higher up looking at you all 
the time. Some are called ring-tailed possums they hang by 
their tails to the branches. I shot one the other night and the 
beggar wouldnt come down so I kept blazing away at it and it 
didnt move so I went up.-the tree and crawled along the branch 
and it was hanging by its tail stone dead. They have jolly 


skins awfully soft and warm I brought a lot back and Lady 


Franklin has had them made up into a rug for you. Some of 
the people are beastly cruel. I saw some young fellows geta 
white parrot with its wing broken and they hung it up by its 
broken wing to the tree the poor beast made a fearful swaking 
row and a lot of other parrots came swooping round it to see 
what was the matter and the fellows shot them as fast as any- 
thing. The rest flew away for a bit but soon came back again 
when the other parrot began swaking again and then a lot more 
got shot till I couldnt stand it and shot the poor beast on the 
tree. 

I hope Grandmamma will be all right when I come back she 
is more than 80 now I suppose. 

We had a trip to Port Arthur the other day but I didnt like 
it, there are such a lot of prisoners and they seem so wretched 
it made me down in the mouth. The officers here are an awfully 
fast lot I have had dinner with them twice at the barracks. 
There was a big ball at Government House on the Quecn’s 
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birthday Lady Franklin made me go but I hate dancing its such 
rot. The girls here are just like English girls only prettier. 
Jones was asked but wouldnt go hes awfully spooney on a girl 
here shes not a lady and he wants to come back and live here 
and marry her. Shes a very good sort of a girl. Thank you 
for the money it was very useful. I suppose I shant hear from 
you again before we start its a tremendous long voyage round 
the Horn. 


I shall be glad to see you again. Your affectionate son, 
FRANK, 


Jones got a letter from his father the other day I believe he 
pitched into him tremendously. The poor beggar was awfully 
cut up when he read it and wouldnt speak a word all day. 


Dee 
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Some Old Berkshire Missions. 


FTON COURT, in Berkshire, lies nine miles from Read- 

U ing, and is only one mile south of Aldermaston Station ; 

but it retains in itself and in its surroundings all the appearance 
of times when railways were not. Down to the beginning of the 
present century Ufton Court remained all through the penal 
times in Catholic hands, a refuge for priests ; a mission and the 
centre of several other missions in the immediate neighbourhood, 
all of which, with the single exception of Woolhampton (now 
the seat of the Bishop of Portsmouth’s diocesan college), have died 
out—the estates, like Ufton Court, passing to Protestants. The 
mission of Reading was founded in 1780 by the priest in charge 
at Ufton Court. The Manor of Ufton or rather Manors, for 
originally there were two, Ufton Nervets and Ufton Greyshall, 
are called in Domesday book Offetune. Nervets is supposed 
to have belonged to William Fitz Ansculf at the time of the 
Norman Survey, and in 1316 it was the property of William de 
Ufton, an ancestor of the Somertys. Greyshall in 1316, if not 
before, was the property of the abbot and monks of Reading. 
The two manors were consolidated in 1442; and, after the 
Reformation, were granted to Sir Edward Norreys, upon whose 
death in 1603 they were inherited by his nephew Francis, Earl 
of Berkshire. He sold them shortly afterwards to a representa- 
tive of the Perkins family in whose possession they remained 
until 1769 when they passed to Mr. John Jones (now repre- 
sented by the family of Herbert), of Llanarth, who sold them in 
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1802 to Mr. John Congreve of the adjoining manor of Alder- 
maston, who, in his turn, sold them to Mr. Benyon of Englec- 
ficld, the present possessor. 

The mansion is situated on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
Vale of the Kennett, but almost entirely hidden from view on 
all sides by the fine timber that surrounds it. In architecture it 
combines the domestic Tudor with the early Jacobean. Its 
hiding places appear to have formed part of the original design 
and point to its having been begun and finished during the reign 
of Elizabeth. It has two projecting gabled wings and a long 
projecting porch with seats along the side and a spacious 
chamber over it. The upper storeys overhang each other and 
terminate in gables of which there are seventeen. The windows 
are casements filled with tiny diamond panes, and the chimneys 
are in stacks picturesquely twisted and interlaced. The water- 
spouts bear the date 1662, “ F. P.”—viz., Francis Perkins, the 
son of the original purchaser. The front door is of massive oak 
ornamented with iron scroll hinges and studded with iron nails. 
The hall is a lofty room, with a carved wood ceiling and floor of 
black and white marble; it is panelled, as are nearly all the 
rooms on the ground floor. The stairs are shallow and the 
hand rails and posts are very massive. The arrangement of the 
upper portion of the mansion is curious in the extreme; all 
sorts of passages lead in and out of quaint little rooms which 
generally are up or down a step or two from the landing floor 
and which mostly communicate with each other. 

The hiding places are very numerous and well contrived ; the 
largest is entered from an angle of the wall by a chimney in the 
room at the top of the house which tradition says was the chapel ; 
the opening is triangular and the door is made of such solid 
material that all the hammering possible would not reveal the 
hollow behind. It opens into a fairly spacious chamber which 
in its turn communicates with other hiding places and by which 
access can be had to any part of the roof. Another hiding place 
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is a mere well in the floor of one of the corridors, and others are 
formed behind the panelling of the walls and vary in size from 
mere boxes to tolerably spacious rooms. Most of the hiding 
places have a second entrance ; one of them is supposed to have 
led by a shaft to the cellar; and there is a passage underneath 
the terrace which led into the garden and thence to the woods. 
There are some fourteen or fifteen known hiding places; but the 
only relics discovered in them to suggest the uses to which they 
were put, are a crucifix and a couple of firelocks. 

The times of persecution did not favour the keeping of docu- 
ments relating to the mission ; for such papers would have incri- 
minated those who had them. It appears, however, that Ufton 
with the missions of Woolhampton, Beenham, Hyde End, 
Wickham, and Mapledurham, was served chiefly by the Fran- 
ciscans during the most stormy neriod. From such records as 
could be safely made, however, we know that six members of 
the Perkins family successively possessed the estate: Francis 
Perkins, who died 1694; his son Francis, who died 1736, and 
whose wife Arabella (Fermor) was the Belinda of Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Loch;” their son Francis, who died 1750; his brother 
James, who died 1755 ; Charles, who died 1762 ; and John, the 
last of the family, who died in 1769. With reference to the 
death of this last member of the family there is a memor- 
andum existing made by the Rev. Edward Maden, O.S.F., who 
was priest in charge at the time. 

October 24th, 1769: “I, Edward Maden, then being in 
ye room with John Perkins, Esqr. ask’d ye said John Perkins, 
Esqr. if he had made a disposition of his church stuff, that in 
case he had not, I hoped he would leave it for ye benefit of the 
congregation of Ufton and in trust to Mr. Prior or to Mr. 
Edward Maden, to which he answered: I think it ye best way, 
I do give it for that purpose, and repeated it over again, I think 
it ye best way. Mrs. Mary Willson being then present I told 
her to bear witness of what Mr Perkins said. The contents 
above I declare literally true as witness my name Mary 
WILLSON.” 
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lather Edward Maden appears to have been missionary at 
Ufton from about 1761 until his death in 1782. Father 
Baynham, also a Franciscan, who succeeded Father Maden at 
Ufton Court, makes the following entry in the register : 

“On Sunday, May 13th, 1782, died, age 79, the Rev. Edward 
Maden, O.S.F. a jubiliarian, many years missionary at Ufton 
Court, where he died. He had likewise been missionary in 
Warwickshire at Mapledurham, Oxon, and at Beenham at 
Ufton, Berks. G. A. BAYNHAM, O.S.F.” 


The first entry of a confirmation preserved at Ufton Court re- 
lates to September 2nd, 1749, when Bishop Challoner confirmed 
twenty-four candidates. There is, however, an entry of a con- 
firmation at Beenham in 1741 with a list appended of those con- 
firmed belonging to the Ufton mission. The entry is as follows: 
“The names of those who were confirmed att Mr. Doughtys att 
Beenham on ye 13th of October, 1741, by Bishop Fisher alias 
Chaloner.” Here follow the names. Both of these entries are 
in the handwriting of Father Maden and were probably copied 
by him from an older book as the dates are prior to his taking 
charge of the Ufton Mission. In a note he makes of a confir- 
mation held at Mapledurham by Bishop Hornyold, August 4th, 
1754, he writes, “ Was confirmed Mary Newel, Ye Blacksmith’s 
wife, also Ye Shoemaker’s wife.” Among the entries is a list of 
persons belonging to the Ufton Congregation in the year 1750. 
The total number was 98 according to the list, which does not, 
however, include any members of the Perkins family. It is 
curious to notice how many of the families whose names are 
there given still exist in the neighbourhood, although there is 
not now a single Catholic among them. There is a frequent 
mention of the Coudrays, descendants doubtless of the old 
family of Coudray to whom the closely adjoining manor of Pad- 
worth was granted on “the service to find a man to work the 
ropes of the Queen’s ship when she passed to Normandy.” The 
register served as a kind of diary and account book. 
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Among Father Maden’s entries we find: “I left Mapledurham 
Decr. ye sth 1758. My whole expenses on my journey to Grove 
Park and all others to this day, Feby 28th, 1759, since I came 
from Mapledurham amounted to £7 19s. But besides ye above 
I have laid out in purchasing a horse, a suit of clothes and other 
wearing apparel £23 Is. 3d.” 

Father Baynham, who founded the Reading Mission in 1780, 
probably divided his services between the two places ; for we 
find his entries in the Ufton register between 1781 and 180! 
and also in the Reading register from 1788 until his death. He 
was buried at Ufton. 

Woolhampton, into which may be said to have merged the 
missions of Ufton Court, Hyde End, Wickham and Beenham, 
preserves its fame by the handsome Diocesan college. The 
history of Woolhampton is Catholic throughout; although, un- 
fortunately, if we except those connected with the college, the 
congregation is now very small; within the memory of the 
writer several entire families of Catholics have died out. The 
old Manor of Woolhampton belonged to the Knights Hospitallers 
to whom it was given by Robert Earl Ferrars. The original 
spelling was “ Wollavintone ” and sometimes “ Ollavintone.” In 
1544 the manor came into the possession of the Woollascote 
family, who retained it and the Old Faith until 1737, when it 
passed by marriage to the Earl of Fingal by whom it was sold 
in 1786. During the residence of the family at the mansion the 
chapel was situated at the top of the house, but when in 1786 
the estate passed into Protestant hands, a few acres of land with 
three cottages were reserved for the support of the priest, one of 
the cottages forming the chapel. These cottages existed on a 
portion of the present college playground and they were pulled 
down some forty or fifty years since to make way for school 


buildings which have in their turn been demolished. 
Fathers O’Brien and Webster, priests in charge of the 


mission late in the last, and early in the present, century, are 
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buried with a number of other Catholics in a corner of the 
parish church-yard which appears to have been specially sct 
apart for Catholics. Of one of these priests the following story 
is told. He had in his congregation three well-to-do old ladies 
who occupied the front bench. The Sunday sermon was de- 
livered either before or after Mass; but, whichever it was, these 
good ladies were never by any chance in their places during its 
delivery. The time now usual—after the Gospel—was then 
adopted for the sermon; but no—as soon as the Gospel was 
over the trio slipped down the church, and remained outside 
until the sermon was ended. This went on for some time—to 
the extreme annoyance, we may suppose, of both priest and 
people ; until one Sunday when the old maids had taken their 
usual trot out, the priest quictly followed them and turned the 
key in the door locking them outside not only for the sermon 
but for the rest of the service. But the ladies were invincible. 
Thenceforth they never appeared in Woolhampton chapel, but 
drove twelve miles to Reading every Sunday for Mass. 

Father Webster was succeeded at Woolhampton by Canon 
Dambouryne, who built the present church and the old school- 
buildings now replaced by the commodious and handsome 
structure designed by Mr. F. Waters. Moreover, Woolhampton 
may claim to be the mother of the missions of Newbury and 
Basingstoke. 

ALFRED A. HARRISON. 
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Mr. Whistler. 


R. WHISTLER is a notable artist and a notable person- 
ality in art, and for both forms of conspicuousness, he 
is indebted in part to the good fortune of his talent. “ It is not 
enough to be a great man,” said a keen Frenchman ; “one must 
come at the right time.” To which we may add that it is not 
enough to be a clever man ; one must come at the right time to 
the right place. The right time and the right place for the 
conspicuousness of an Impressionist were undoubtedly England, 
and the moment when Mr. Whistler rose up and astonished her. 
In Paris he was one of many; here he was one indeed—a genus in 
himself. And the fact that he has fixed himself in a country so 
dead to art as he considers England to be, and that, for the sake 
of living here, he endures the exasperating remarks of his critics, 
when he might be at peace in the more intelligent atmosphere 
of France, is sufficient proof that he appreciates the fitness—the 
fitness of contrast—which is in his surroundings. For though 
he would be at peace in France, that peace would not be un- 
attended with a certain comparative obscurity. A clever 
American describes Byron’s rides on the Lido as being taken in 
a “conspicuous solitude.” Inconspicuous solitude, we may 
believe, would not have had the same charms for him; nor, 
perhaps, would unexciting peace for this clever member of a 
clever school. Here he had, and in a measure still keeps, a 
place, not as member, but as master. 
Mr. Whistler was born of an American family of the South, 
which, as a sketch of the life of his father tells us, “is of English 


origin, and is found towards the end of the fifteenth century, in 
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Oxfordshire, at Goring and Whitchurch, on the Thames. One 
branch of the family settled in Sussex, at Hastings and Battle, 
being connected by marriage with the Websters of Battle Abbey, 
in which neighbourhood some of the family still live. Another 
lived in Essex, from which came Dr. Daniel Whistler, President 
of the College of Physicians in London in the time of Charles 
II., a quaint gentleman of ‘rare humour,’ frequently mentioned 
in ‘ Pepys’s Diary.’ From the Oxfordshire branch came Ralph, 
son of Hugh Whistler of Goring, who went to Ireland, and there 
founded the Irish branch of the family. From this branch 
came Major John Whistler, father of the distinguished engineer, 
and the first representative of the family in America.” The 


artist’s father was the consulting engineer for the St. Petersburg | 


and Moscow Railway, an office which he held at the request of 
the Czar Nicholas. Hence came the painter’s early sojourn in 
Russia, but his education was at the military school at West 
Point. His training there, however, did not produce a military 
vocation. His fathers had been soldiers by a kind of tradition, 
but he early decided for the career of his own talent—that of 
the art of painting. Asa matter of course, being an American, 
he went to Paris for the new studies which had then become 
necessary, entering himself as a pupil of Gleyre. He early found 
his chief friends among Impressionists, Degas being of the 
number. Here he began etching as well as painting. His first 
notable picture was “The Little White Girl,” to which Mr. 
Swinburne, then also on his promotion to fame, wrote the 
sweetly musical lines which bear the same title—lovely lines, 
like a tale told by a poet of that now vanished school, full of 
sound and sweetness signifying little. 


** White rose in red rose-garden 
Is not so white ; 
Snowdrops that plead for pardon 
And pine for fright 
Because the hard East blows 
Over their marble rows 
Grow not as this face grows from pale to bright. 
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““ Come snow, come wind or thunder 
High up in air, 
I watch my face and wonder 
At my bright hair ; 
Nought else exalts or grieves 
The rose at heart that heaves 
With love of her own leaves and lips that pair. 


‘* T cannot see what pleasures 
Or what pains were ; 
What pale new loves and treasures 
New years will bear ; 
What beam will fall, what shower, 
What grief or joy for dower, 
But one thing knows the flower ; the flower is fair.” 


And so on. The white girl was standing at the side of a mirror, 
where the laws of incidence and refraction would unfortunately 
not permit her to see her own beauty, on which Mr. Swinburne 
imagines her to be gazing. But no matter; it was avery simple 
and very tactfully-arranged selection of the materials of the 
scene. The painter showed already the sensitiveness with 
which he can exercise the painter's prerogative of rejection. 
The figure and face were ugly—-nor has Mr. Whistler ever done 
anything to prove that he has any feeling for human beauty— 
but the whole picture had a certain charm, and in the dawn of 
Impressionism the manner was very new. The Salon refused 
the “White Girl,” but it attracted attention at the Salon des 
Refusés, whither its painter had the good sense and courage to 
send it. In 1865, it was at the Royal Academy—the picture of 
that year about which everybody asked, “ What do you think of 
it?” and of which the late Tom Taylor, in after years vigorously 
assaulted by Mr. Whistler in print, declared in the 7imes, if we 
remember right, that it was a poem on canvas. At about the 
same time the artist exhibited other sketches (we ask indulgence 
for the word) of a like character, notes of impressions of white 
dresses, furniture, balconies, and incidental faces and figures, 
These earlier works were generally brighter in colour and lighter 
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in tone than the dark canvasses that succeeded them later. It 
was soon after this that the remarkable and admirable portrait 
of Mrs. Whistler, the painter’s mother, was stupidly hung over a 
door at the Royal Academy. Nor did it obtain even this place 
without a hard struggle, the majority of the Selecting Committee 
having rejected it, and being brought to reason by the threats 
and persuasions of the late Sir William Boxall. Mr. Whistler 
not unnaturally sent nothing more tothe Academy, and, though 
he began to exhibit regularly at the Salon, he was to be seen 
in London at the minor exhibitions and dealers’ galleries only, 
until the happy year 1877. 

For then the unappreciated, the misunderstood, the superior, 
and the neglected came forward in the crimson rooms of the 
Grosvenor Gallery—always with the exception of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, who had a genuine distaste for the whole system of 
public exhibitions, whether the show were set forth in Piccadilly 
or in Bond Street. But for Mr. Burne-Jones and for Mr. 
Whistler the opening of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s gallery was a kind 
of resurrection. They were the two topics of two or three 
seasons ; and perhaps the loudest talkers were the people who 
had lived in so curious an ignorance of the art-work of their 
time as to be ready to hail both painters as new men. Mr. 
Whistler contributed to the Grosvenor for seven years, his 
principal pictures there being the portraits of Carlyle, of Mr. 
Irving as Philip II., of Miss Alexander, of Miss Corder, and of 
Lady Archibald Campbell, with a large number of little night- 
scenes and fog-scenes, and bits of river and bridge. Then came 
a succession of “ single-artist ” exhibitions in Bond Street, where 
Mr. Whistler decorated his room according to the manner of his 
pictures ; and then again this wandering spirit seemed to have 
found a resting-place in the most unlikely of places—the Gallery 
of British Artists, Suffolk Street. For many long years the 
home of the most complete and contented Philistinism, Suffolk 
treet had gradually begun to admit a leaven of art, and its 
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walls presented a queer mixture of insular with liberal practice 
and traditions. But the contrasts became more striking than 
ever when Mr. Whistler was elected a member in 1884. In the 
year following, his excellent portrait of Sefior Pablo Sarasate was 
the lion of the Exhibition ; and in 1886 he was chosen President 
of the Society. Thenceforth, of course, the place ceased to 
present contrasts ; it was re-created by the new spirit, the dis- 
ciples of the President forming his Selecting Committee. 

It was in the first days of the Grosvenor Gallery that Mr. 
Whistler came into litigious collision with Mr. Ruskin, then 
Slade Professor at the University of Oxford. That if they ever 
met, sparks and fire would be struck out was obvious. Mr. 
Ruskin’s whole body of doctrine, from the very young days in 
which he took the duty of a teacher on to his old age, was con- 
tradicted by Mr. Whistler’s pictures. With Ruskin, painting 
was a kind of glorified handicraft, rather than what a man of the 
younger school would understand by the word art ; it was to be 
elaborated by the addition of fact to fact; the artist was bound 
in the most literal sense to hold a mirror up to Nature. Select- 
ing from the materials of Nature was, according to him, a pre- 
sumption; rejecting any from among them, a sacrilege. As 
regards subject in painting, Mr. Ruskin enforced lofty ideals and 
the didactic mission of Art. And into this programme of faith- 
ful handiwork and high thoughts entered also a love of all 
intense and positive colour—the pleasure of a child in scarlet 
and purple. Mr. Whistler, on the other hand, holds that Art 
and Nature are two quite distinct things; that Art has to 
arrange, select, and refuse among the material of Nature, touch- 
ing a note here and there to make a melody, rather than banging 
down all the keys together. He preaches to Englishmen, with 
all the zeal of a discoverer, the idea—at least fifty years old in 
France—that Art has no didactic apostolate, and no mission ex- 

cept to the eyes ; he holds that the adding of fact to fact brings 
us no nearer to artistic truth, but rather that a picture must be 
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true from the beginning according to the artistic code of truth. 
Finally, he paints in soot-colours and mud-colours, and, far from 
enjoying primary hues, has little or no perception of the loveli- 
ness of secondary or tertiary colour. Hence the Whistler Ruskin 
trial. The two ways of Art are, and will always be, incompat- 
ible ; and their several followers will say hard things of one an- 
other. It is only candid for the commentator to note, however, 
that Mr. Ruskin was too incensed by the artist’s offences to 
make the smallest effort to understand him or his aims. The 
difference between a picture by Whistler and Nature as it 
appeared to his own eyes, seemed to him to give to Whistler's 
work all the proportions and character of a downright lie. The 
absence of any attempt at the kind of “finish” which can be 
attained by adding fact to fact, had for Ruskin all the appear- 
ance of the incapacity of an untaught impostor ; and he said so ; 
only he used the dogmatic phrases to which his pen is accustomed. 
To him the whole thing looked—as far as he would consent to 
glance at it—like the rankest coxcombry and imposture. The 
offence took almost a moral character ; and when the jury found 
that he had libelled his adversary (though but to the extent of a 
farthing’s worth of amends) he took the matter so gravely to 
heart that he resigned the Slade Professorship. 

But, indeed, the whole trial might almost have shaken the 
jury system to its fall. The absurdity of asking twelve untaught 
men to decide on the most difficult and delicate problems of 
Art, under the guidance of counsel who knew, if possible, a little 
less than themselves, produced a very rank kind of comedy. In 
the end the critic was insulted by the adverse verdict, and the 
artist by the farthing damages. It would have been better for 
every one, except the eminent lawyers employed, if the Whistler- 
Ruskin trial had never come off. Perhaps those who suffered 
from it most keenly were the artists who were called as witnesses | 
dragged to the box under a subpcena, and forced to give re- 
luctant testimony as to the amount of “finish” which Mr. 
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Whistler had succeeded in putting into his work—this precise 
quality, as understood by those who used the word in court, be- 
ing one which Mr. Whistler never made any attempt to obtain. 

Whether his work would not be the better for more of the 
other kind of finish—the fundamental rightness of values and 
relations—which is proper to the school of which Mr. Whistler 
is an eminent member, perhaps a master, may be a question. 
He has no atmosphere, no light. Instead of air he studies 
various kinds of fog—and studies them most delicately ; and his 
“values” are the relative powers of darkness, not of light. He 
never paints a sky. He has placed one of his cleverest portraits 
on an asphalte floor and against a coal-black background, the 
whole apparently representing a dressy woman in an zuferno of 
the worldly. Now the best achievement of the Impressionist 
school, to which Mr. Whistler belongs, is the rendering of air— 
not air made palpable and comparatively easy to paint, by fog— 
but atmosphere which is the medium of light. 

A painter whom—to speak frankly—we would not take as an 
authority on art, chanced to say a very just thing of Mr. 
Whistler’s “arrangements” and “nocturnes ”—that they are less 
pictures than fine decorative plagues. Such in fact they are, by 
reason of the painter’s feeling for zovze as distinct from va/ues. 
“Tone” we take to be the relative depth and lightness of any 
colour; “values” to represent the amount of light upon an 
object, and especially the relative emphasis which that light 
seems to take from the nearness or distance of the things which 
it illumines. With such “values” Mr. Whistler declines to con- 
cern himself, but his sense of decorative tone is exquisite. Had 
he lived before the evil days which saw the separation of art and 
handicraft, he would have been a fine decorator ; and even as it 
is, he has achieved some of his best results in the “ Peacock” 
room, in the designing of frames, the arrangement of rooms, and 
in other work of the kind. In frames he introduced the beauti- 
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ful green gold which has so happy an effect. To his feeling for 
tone he adds a rare sense of the right placing of objects, a sense 
almost as fine as that of the Japanese—as fine, perhaps, as an 
Occidental artist can possibly attain to. This is, we believe, the 
most distinguishing note of his talent. In fact, we may take 
him as a teacher of the Oriental art of separate decoration—the 
art which comes none too soon to save us from the utter weari- 
ness of decoration by series, derived from Greece. Decoration by 
series and repetition, with the poor relief of interchange, has be- 
come a dead dulness to us ; Japan and Mr. Whistler offer us the 
life and interest of accident and incident, exquisitely managed. 
Now it is worthy of note that series, repetition, and interchange 
constitute the one way of ornament explicitly recognised by Mr. 
Ruskin ; of the Oriental way he has apparently no idea—another 
reason for the Whistler-Ruskin controversy. Not in painting 
only but in decoration the two men are utterly at odds. 

Mr. Whistler has far too perfect a sense of the dignity of de- 
coration to quarrel with us for considering him primarily a de- 
corator. But we shall only too probably touch him to the 
quick by calling him a literary man, and a singularly able one. 
Perhaps, however, he will forgive us if we emphatically declare 
him innocent of putting any of his literature into his painting, 
He is witty in his ideas, clever in his choice of words, brief and 
full of “ touch”—in a word, a model journalist of the new school. 
He must have some sense—though a reluctant sense—of this 
truth, for he has written much. We do not refer to his rather 
wearisome repetition in print of the statement that he has slain 
and crushed his critics—a reiteration by which he soothes his 
own soreness under much ignorant newspaper comment; we are 
alluding rather to the moments in which he has seriously set 
forth his aims and principles—seriously, that is, for him, and 
according to his own way, which is not the way of other men. 


As an etcher Mr. Whistler has been proportionally more 
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readily believed in than as a painter. But then etching has a 
smaller constituency to begin with. His manner of etching is 
in the most stenographic French manner, and his wildest line 
is full of intention. But in this art too he grievously lacks 


beauty. 
FRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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Mont-Dore.—-A Reminiscence. 


. H AVE you settled your plans for this year?” “Oh, yes, 

were off to Mont-Dore in July!” “Mont-Dore? 
never heard of such a place—where on earth is it to be found?” 
“What! never heard of Mont-Dore? Why, it’s the rising place 
of the day—erand scenery, mountains, and all that sort of thing 
—mineral waters, fine air, and not overrun with one’s own 
country-people, although the odour of Royalty has been wafted to 
it from the neighbouring town of Royat !” 

But here the speakers passed on, and I heard no more of the 
conversation, which, however, set me vaguely wondering whether 
I should find the Mont-Dore of to-day far in advance of the 
primitive little French watering-place I had known more years 
ago than I now care to remember. Mont-Dore! how the name 
recalled those old days, and the events preceding them ! 

I had been residing in France for some months on account of 
my health. The mild climate had greatly benefited me, although 
I still had to be chary of encountering cold winds and night air. 

The summer arrived bringing such glorious heat and sunshine, 
[ was half contemplating a trip to the Channel Islands when my 
doctor decided that the waters of Mont-Dore, and nothing but 
the waters of Mont-Dore, would effect a perfectcure. For atime 
I hesitated, weighing the pros and cons—the hoped-for boon of 
health, and the dulness of going alone (my friends being called 
to England on business), but finally I resolved upon going; once 
there I should be sure to fall in with some of my many French 
acquaintances, or pick up fresh ones for the time being. 
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My journey thither was a cross one—tedious and trouble- 
some. It was nearly midnight when I reached Clermont Ferrand, 
the capital of Auvergne. I think the sleepy driver must have 
deposited me at the door of the nearest inn, it was such a miser 
able place! happily I had only a few hours to stay there. A 
stout landlady in an unstudied state of déshabillé, a flaring 
candle in hand, received and lighted me to a room. 

“ Mais mon Dieu! all the world was couché!” was her reply 
on my meekly suggesting a hot fotage by way of refreshment. 
Bread, however, was forth-coming, and brewing myself a cup of 
tea over my etna, I went to bed weary and dispirited. I seemed 
but to have closed my eyes when I was aroused by a loud 
hammering at the door. Starting up I enquired what was the 
matter. “A thousand pardons!” replied the gruff voice of the 
garcon; he had deceived himself; it was Monsieur a coté who 
had requested to be roused at four o'clock. Once more to sleep 
and once more to be roused; only this time there was no deception 
about it—it was six o’clock—the coach started for Mont-Dore at 
7.30, and I must be at the duveau in good time to secure my seat. 

It was not till my return journey that I made acquaintance 
with the town of Clermont Ferrand, with its Gothic cathedral, its 
interesting parish church, dating back to the sixth century, its 
curious lava houses, and dirty ill-paved streets. 

Chance favoured me, and I was able to secure a seat in the 
coupé of the coach, in company with a charming little French 
lady and her husband, who were going on to La Bourboule. 
They entertained me with an account of their Paris gaiety, inter- 
spersed now and then with shuddering descriptions of the drive 
before us, down a steep, winding road, with a precipice on one 
side, and of the fatal accidents which often befell travellers. 
Fortunately my nerves and imagination were not French, and I 
enjoyed the drive immensely. A particularly fine view of the 
Puy de Dome and the Petit Puy de Dome was pointed out to me. 
The country people about here have a saying that 
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‘*Si Dome était sur Dome 
On verrait les portes de Rome.” 


But I am inclined to think that only an Auvergnat could 
have the audacity to make such an assertion. 

Our road was now bordered on the left by the mountains ; a 
last turn suddenly brought us in sight of the Valley of Mont- 
Dore. How lovely it looked as we gazed down into it from the 
height on which we were! Not only did the mountains shut it 
in to the east and west, but away to the south beyond the cluster 
of houses indicating the turn, rose the jagged peaks of the Tancy 
forming a rocky wall of enclosure. Grim and fantastic they 
loomed up into the clear blue sky ; lower down, the heights were 
crowned with pine trees ; still lower, clumps of beech trees re- 
lieved the dark monotony of the pines ; while beneath these again 
soft green pasture land, tinged golden by the summer sun, sloped 
down into the valley. 

Amongst these southern hills the river Dordoyne rises, which 
flows through the valley towards the north. 

Never shall I forget my first moment of terror when having 
descended into the town the coach stopped at the dureau. A 
perfect crowd of men in blue blouses and of women in white 
fluted caps swarmed round the vehicle uttering the most dis- 
cordant shrieks and yells, throwing up their arms the while the 
better to attract attention! I need not have been alarmed ; 
they were simply shouting forth the names and merits of their 
respective houses and hotels. Do they now greet their visitors 
in a quieter and more composed way, I wonder, since they have 
been brought into contact with the world of fashion? “ Bouch- 
audry-Manaranche, Laudouze-Baradux, Lhéritier-Feuillat, Coh- 
adon-Chabory,” were some of the unpronounceable names which 
assailed me, as the owners thereof each in turn struggled to 
obtain possession of me and my luggage. Ramade-Chabosson 
eventually bore me off, a portly kind-hearted dame, whose 
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quaint little house completely baffles my powers of description, 
so boundless and whimsical was its interior. But the Maison 
Ramade-Chabosson has doubtless progressed since my time. 


The old lady confided to me that a fine new house was to be* 


built by the time “mon fils” could practise as a doctor. 

The bathing season, though short, is the harvest during which 
every one strives to garner some golden grain at the visitor's 
cost. It seemed to me that every man and woman in the place 
was either attached to the establishment and hotels, or drove 
donkeys, while the children like so many hawks were hovering 
about to pounce upon unwary strangers and extort coppers for 
crumbs of doubtful information they had volunteered. 

My first visit was to my doctor, a kind-hearted little man who 
insisted upon treating me as a child just learning to talk; he 
patted my cheeks and applauded almost every sentence I 
uttered. He was considerate in introducing me to all who 
were comme il faut, but how weary I became of his tiresome 
treatment! As soon as I had my réglement I went off to the 
bureau of the etablissement where I received the necessary tickets 
without which no one can make use of the mineral waters. I 
also bespoke a certain hour for my bath. I had the good for- 
tune to secure 6 o'clock. Some people had to go as early as 2 
a.m., and others as late as Io or 12, which was decidedly trying, 
as one had to undergo the treatment fasting. 

The orthodox costume in which you sallied forth was simple, 
but by no means elegant! A cotton fezguoir, and over this a 
long flannel robe, with a hood which was drawn over the head, 
the hair being entirely hidden under an oil-silk cap; flannel 
leggings and wooden sabots! If you went on foot to the étab- 
lissement, as many did, you added an extra wrap. The menand 
women who clattered down the little street in these morning 
costumes were certainly not recognisable when transformed into 
the deau monde who thronged the promenade and casino in the 
afternoon and evening ! 
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Arrived at the établissement we made at once for the 
buvette, where we drank a glass of the hot nauseous water, and 
then went on for our bath. This business took about an hour. 
-When ready to depart, we found a little wooden box, something 
like a Sedan chair, waiting at the bathroom door; into this one 
stepped and was shut up, two bearers seized the poles which 
supported it, and bore their burden off to the Salle d’aspiration, 
stopping on the way to procure glass of water number two. 
This Salle was a large room closely shut up, and filled with hot 
vapour supplied by three or four huge boilers beneath. There 
one had to sit inhaling the hot air for a certain length of time, 
varying from three-quarters of an hour to an hour and a half. 
A trying ordeal it was, I can assure you. What figures we all 
looked in our oil-silk caps, our cotton peignoirs, bulky flannel 
leggings, and thick sabots (the stone floor was covered with 
water! ); what startling revelations that famous Salle d’aspiration 
divulged, for it was a province in which art could no longer hold 
sway! Limp and draggled we emerged from this infliction to 
be carefully enveloped in our flannel robes and wraps, and to be 
packed into our boxes which awaited us at the door of the cloak- 
room ; and then helter skelter down the steps and away home 
dashed the porters, running races with any other bearers they 
encountered, by way of adding excitement to the journey. How 
thankful I always felt when the narrow staircase had been 
climbed and I was left safe and sound at my bedroom door, 
where Antoinette awaited me with dry linen and comfortably 
warmed bed, where I could rest and sleep in peace for an hour 
or two. Then after a cup of hot coffee I got up and went down 
to lunch. And this was my daily routine for twenty-one days. 
The afternoon and evenings were enlivened by excursions, and 
visits to acquaintances and the Casino. 

An old Vicomtesse constituted herself my chaperon. I was 
a great pet of hers, and she invariably addressed me as “ J/ig- 
nonne, chérie,’ &c. She introduced herself to me by saying that 
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she had “transalated the Veecare of V-akefeel in her days 
young, and was great friend of the Engleesh!” She incurred 
my dire displeasure one day by asking ex pleine reunion in the 
Salle d’aspiration, “What age have you, petite?” Drawing, 
myself up with as much dignity as my limp condition per- 
mitted, I replied, “twenty-four.” “Mon Dieu! vingt-quatre !” 
screamed the old lady, so that everyone in the place heard her ; 
“ Voyons, ce west pas possible avec cette figure de bébe !” Needless 
to add I at once became the centre of attention. All the girls, 
married women, and dowagers deliberately took stock of me, 
after which they discussed me confidentially. Alas! each year 
that little episode grows more distant, and shall I own it ?—more 
dear ! 

I must not forget to mention old M. le Curé with whom J 
made friends. He was a veritable “doz papa” to his flock. 
When speaking of him the people would exclaim “ ux vrai saint, 
alles!” Little children clung to his shabby soztane, or clustered 
round him for a blessing as he passed. I frequently went to the 
Presbytere for books. With great pride the old Curé presented 
me to his nephew and vicaire M. lAbbé, who knew a little 
English, and was eager to learn more. So we often passed part 
of the afternoon together talking English, or reading the articles 
in the English Catholic papers. I never could prevail upon him to 
have anything to do with the “journaux protestants,” he rigor- 
ously eschewed them! In return he taught me some prayers in 
the gestures used by mutes—he had formerly been chaplain to a 
deaf and dumb asylum. We sometimes met in my apartment, 
when I entertained him with afternoon tea, which being an 
English beverage he vainly tried to like. He wasa great lover 
of geology, and one side of his apartment was entirely fitted up 
with shelves, on which were arranged the geological specimens 
he had discovered in the neighbourhood. 

Good, simple-hearted M. Abbé! Heconfided to me his one 
ambition—to be nominated to the Séminaire of Clermont Fer- 
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rand. On hearing of his appointment later on, I could recipro- 
cate his pretty parting wish to me, “happiness in my future 
path in life whatever it might be, e¢ da grace d’y correspondre!” 
The day on which I called to bid him farewell, I found him in 
a great state of excitement. “I was not going the next day? 
But no, it must not be! News had just reached him that % 
fameuse Nilsson was coming to Mont-Dore to take the waters 
and sing for him in his church! Let me figure ¢at to myself 
and then depart if I could!” But alas! my place was taken in 
the coach, my room was bespoken in the hotel at Clermont Fer- 
rand whither friends were coming especially to meet me, there- 
fore go I must! 

The next day as the diligence was toiling up the steep and 
winding road to Clermont, a carriage passed us. Was it the 
famous singer on her way to Mont-Dore? I wondered. At that 
moment I looked my last on the smiling valley, and my sojourn 
in the quaint little town became an event of the past—one of my 
many pleasant reminiscences. 

M. S. ALLISON. 
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The Haydock Papers. 


St. fMonica’s Priory, Loubain. 


‘‘ Convent sisters then departed 
Fortn to mingle with the crowd ; 
Forc’d by tyrants, iron-hearted, 
From their holy solitude.” 


Nanas tala sani cic 








Sidney Johnson. 


This convent of canonesses of St. Augustine was begun on the 
1oth of Feb., 1609, by Mrs. Mary Wiseman and several other 
English ladies, who had been professed in the priory of St. 
Ursula in the same town. With the approbation of the arch- 


bishop of the diocese, they purchased a building, and converted it 
into a monastery in honour of the Immaculate Conception of our 
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Blessed Lady, and of St. Michael, under the title of St. Monica’s. 
They received young ladies for education, which was the chief 
means of their subsistence. Their chaplains were singularly 
learned and pious men, of whom Gilbert Haydock was not the 


least distinguished. Thus they continued till the disastrous 
period of the French Revolution, when the Low Countries were 
invaded, in the year 1794. With this brief introduction, 
mainly taken from the Hon. Edw. Petre’s notice, we will now 
give Sister Stanislaus Haydock’s account of the flight of the nuns 


to London. 
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Sept. 8,1794. “My dearest Sister—I am ashamed of myself 
for my past negligence in not writing to you or dear mother be- 
fore this. It has not, I do assure you, proceeded from want of 
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affection, for that would be an unpardonable piece of ingratitude 
which J hope never to be guilty of. You desired to know the 
particulars of our journey; to comply with your request I will 
inform you as well as I can. We left dear Louvain that lament- 
able day, ye 28th of June. We were forced to quit our beloved 
convent, 47 (sic) in number ; 21 nuns, 4 priests, 12 lay-sisters, 
4 pensioners, 3 servants, and a young lady. We had 4 wagons 
to be crushed into, so you may imagine we were finely crowded. 
We came through Holland, and continued in our wagons till we 
arrived at Breda, where we stayed one night and were very 
civilly treated. From thence we went ina barge to Rotterdam. 
I think our misery in the barge exceeded that of the wagons. 
At Rotterdam we stayed a weck, very uncomfortable indeed ; 
thence we took shipping, which was going from one misery to 
another still greater. We were not far advanced when, in a 
dangerous spot, the captain got in two Dutch pilots who run us 
aground, where we were obliged to remain near a day and a 
night with the ship very much sunk on one side, so that we 
could not stand without holding by something to support our- 
selves. We had contrary windsalmost all the way, which prolonged 
us near eight days on sea; the miseries and distresses which we 
suffered there from sickness, &c., were greater than I can 
describe. We landed at Gravesend, where we rested ourselves 
one night, being, as you may imagine, most heartily tired. The 
day after we set off again by water for Hammersmith, where we 
arrived all safe, but wearied out of our lives. We are here very 
different indeed to what we were at Louvain. We are obliged 
to be three or four in a room, very much pinched for place, and 
many other inconveniences. However, we must resign ourselves 
to the will of God; I doubt not but He will support us under 
the pressure of our afflictions. It is the greatest cross He could 
have sent us excepting being under the French. My dear, I am 
infinitely obliged to you for your kind favour. I am afraid it 
will distress you ; it was, indeed, particularly acceptable to me in 
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our present circumstances, for which I return you my most 
grateful thanks. Mrs. Pendrill, Mrs. Dillon, Mrs. Woods, and 
Mrs. Taylor desire their compliments to you and would be very 

glad to see you. But what, my dear, do you think would be my 
joy if such a thing was to happen. According to inclination 
nothing would give me so great pleasure as once more to see 
you and dear mother, my uncles and aunts, friends and acquaint- 
ances. But that’s-out of the question, therefore, I must make a 
sacrifice of that satisfaction. You will be very much surprised 
to reccive this letter from the hand of my dearly beloved George. 
We have great reason to be content with him; indeed, I must 
say he has behaved most affectionately to me. ... At 
Hammersmith we wear our habit and keep our order as well as 
circumstances will permit, tho’ not quite as we have been 

accustomed to at dear Louvain. We don't rise at midnight, but 
at 5 o’clock in the morning, which I find much harder as you 

know I always loved my bed and do so still. Poor Sister 
Miller takes the death of her father very edifyingly ; it was a great 
affliction to her. Adieu to my nun, Miss Walton; my love to 

her if she lives anywhere near you. I took your offer of any- 

thing I want very kind .... I thought, perhaps, you might 

have some thoughts of coming to see me, and tho’, I do assure 

you, it would be a true and sincere pleasure to me, yet I do not 

wish it at present, because I could have very little enjoyment of 
you; it is not now with us as it was at Louvain. There we 
could entertain our friends comfortably with lodging and board, 
but not sonow. ... Iremain, my dear sister, your loving and 

beloved—Stanislaus Haydocke.” 

Across this letter George Haydock wrote the following short 
note to his sister ;—“ Coghlan, London, Sep. 12,1794. Dear 
Sister Eliza,—your surprise will, no doubt, be very great to find 
this letter come to you by ye post after what I told you a few 
day ago concerning my purposed journey to Lancashire. But, 
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I was on ye point of setting off, for his lordship, Bishop Douglass, 
calling upon me, gave me notice of his determined purpose to 
keep us still at Old Hall Green, notwithstanding ye four several 
letters from ye north which alarmed us during ye space of two 
days with ye news of a speedy removal. He advised me, if I 
pleased, to return. In compliance with his desires I dismissed 
ye thoughts of paying you a visit and went to forbid my passage 
in ye coach, but it was too late, so that I was forced entirely to 
lose a guinea which I had given, and so content myself to repair 
again to ye barn of Old Hall, which is to be our future lodging. 
You may think I am not well pleased, but yet ’tis better than if 
I had come down in vain. Excuse my liberty of writing in my 
sister’s letter——Compliments, &c., G. Haydock.” 


The Convent at Hammersmith, 


‘* Such soothing influence reigned around, 
I felt as if on holy ground.” 


Edw. Wilcock, Occasional Verses, 


The house in which the Augustinian nuns found a refuge was 
known as the ladies’ school, established in the days of Bishop 
Challoner, and under his immediate patronage. For many 
years it was attended by the bishop's chaplain, the Rev. Joseph 
Bolton, a native of the neighbourhood of Preston, who, after Dr. 
Challoner’s death, was appointed vicar-general to his successor, 
Bishop Talbot. Mr. Bolton was a great friend to the establish- 
ment, and was the author of a small pamphlet addressed to Mrs. 
Bayley, the superioress of the school, entitled “A Sentimenta! 
Letter from a Gentleman to a Lady.” Mr. Bolton died Dec. 
16, 1783. Brook Green House, Hammersmith, was’ advertised 
in the Laity’s Directory in Mrs. Bayley’s name, from 1791 to 
1818. Eliza Haydock was at school here in the years 1783 and 
1784. The Augustinians remained at Hammersmith till the 
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year 1800, when they removed to Amesbury, in Wiltshire, to a 
house built upon part of the site of the ancient Benedictine 
convent, but in the following year they settled at Spetisbury 
House, near Blandford, in Dorsetshire. 


Sprtishury Nouse, 


‘¢ These Sisters, like our priesthood, with a firm enlightened zeal, 
Devote their generous minds to God and human weal.” 


Edw. Wilcock, Occasional Verses. 


Sister Stanislaus Haydock has furnished us with a very rough 
sketch of the convent as it appeared in the early part of the 
century. For some time the Catholics in the neighbouring 
town of Blandford attended the little chapel attached to the 
convent. After a small chapel was fitted up in Blandford by 
Mr. Towsey, it was served for nine years by Dr. Pierre Moulins, 
and on his retirement, in 1814, by the Rev. Joseph Lee. On 
Sep. 8, 1830, the nuns opened a new chapel, designed by Mr. 
Peniston, in connection with their convent. Reference to this is 
made in a letter to her brother George by Sister Stanislaus 
Haydock 

Dec. 27, 1828. “Rev. mother’s respects, and desires me to 
tell you that she does not wish to distress you by contributing 
anything towards our chapel, as she knows priests have many 
calls for their money. . . . We have had a sad advent. A good 
lay-sister has received the last sacraments, but, thank God, is at 
present better... . She is one that is very useful. We area 
very distressed community, plenty in number, but not many to 
do much for one reason or another. . . . Adieu, my dear brother. 
I hope we shall meet in a happy eternity, if not in this world. 
I should be sorry to put you to the expense of the journey to 
Spetisbury. Mrs. Preston, our superioress, sends her respects.” 

Written across this letter is one from Sister Catharine Bering- 
ton. “Allow me to thank you (which I do most sincerely) for 
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your good will to assist us towards our chapel, and, in the present 
case, I must request you will let the will stand for the deed, as 
I know a good missionary has many calls for his money. I 
never wished your good little sister to mention our building to 
you, but she could not be satisfied without doing so. Allow me, 
dear Rev. sir, also to observe that the community has never been 
wanting in our gratitude to any member of your respectable 
family for past donations. The names of your two uncles and 
dear mother and sister, with their several benefactions, are on 
record. Yours also will, in due time, be added to them, without 
your contributing anything to our chapel. So your little sister 
need not be uneasy on that head.” 

In another letter, dated Spetisbury House, Jan. 24, 1831, Sister 
Stanislaus says to her brother, “I have selected the enclosed 
little emblem from amongst my treasures, which I feel much 
pleasure in begging your acceptance of, only requesting you will 
put it in your breviary, that it may occasionally remind you to 
pray for your affectionately attached sister.” This was the 
picture of St. Monica which she had brought with her from 
Louvain, “Iwas much pleased to tell our dear Sister Mary 
Joseph Cowban that you had been drinking tea with her brother 
(Rev. James Cowban of Westby, who died May 29, 1838, aged 
62). She is, I assure you, a most valuable and worthy member, 
much liked by us all ; the cloth is indeed good, and if you have 
any in your congregation like her, we shall make them truly 
welcome. Should you see the Rev. Mr. Berry, of Cottam, you 
can tell him that Mary Crook appears to be going on very well 
and happy, with my best respects. Mr. (Rev. Joseph) Lee 
requests his kind regards; also Rev. mother and community 
unite in respectful compliments. I thought your seal very 
a propos, and liked it much.” She then refers to the illness of 
Sister M. Frances and Sister Monica, and concludes her letter 
with the following postscript: “I cannot omit just telling you 
that we have had some little share of alarm from the mob having 
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been very near us, when they did a great deal of mischief. But 
all seems quiet now, and we only suffered from fright. I trust 
it is useless to beg you to say mass for me on the 2nd, our holy 
profession day. Adicu, Adieu.” 

For some time Sister Stanny, as she was generally called, had 
complained of her eyesight, which was now very bad. On Apr. 
2, 1839, she commissioned Sister Mary Paul to write to her 
brother: “We have had a most splendid Holy Week; all the 
ceremonies in grand style, such as she has not seen since she 
left Louvain. Poor Mr. Lee, tho’ much better than he was, 
cannot perform any of his duties—nay, can scarcely help himself 
at all (he died at the convent, Jan. 20, 1840, aged 75). Dr. 
Gentili has been with us since the beginning of advent. He is 
a very clever, pious, and zealous man—quite a saint—and I am 
sure it will be our own faults should we not become saints too. 
During our retreat, he preached to us every day.” Appended 
to this letter are a few lines from Sister Stanislaus—“ I have 
thanked Sister Mary Paul for her charity in writing this letter 
for me.... We had most grand doings this Easter. Dr. 
Gentili, all solemnity, and most respectful in the church ; he is a 
good preacher, in fine, he is everything that is good and holy. 
Pray for us that we may become such. Adieu, my dear brother.” 

June 28, 1840. Sister Stanislaus writes to her brother ;— 
“ Now about our dear cousin Sister Philomina Lupton ; she died 
May 23rd the death of the saints, regretted by her whole com- 
munity. They doubt not but that she is in heaven, dear creature. 
She sent me two pictures, one of which I send you, begging you 
to keep it as a relic for her sake ; the other, a beautiful one, the 
death of St. Stanislaus, which I shall not part with. Her father 
and sister were at Stape Hill a little while before she departed this 
life... . A letter to-day informs us that Dr. Weedall is gone 
to Rome to get off ye heavy burthen of a bishop’s charge, so 


your supposed superior may perhaps fail, tho’ I don’t think he 


will gain his point. They say he is a very clever man, tho’ little, 
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like you, and timid... .. We have sung a Ze Deum for thanks 
for the Providential preservation of the life of our young queen. 
Adieu, my dear George.” 

Feb. 2, 1841. Sister M. Paul writes to Mr. Haydock for Sister 
Stanny, who scribbles a few lines on the letter, though nearly 
blind. “This 2nd of Feb., you know sans doute is her profession 
day, and she was looking wofully about to find a charitable 
sister to write to you, when I, not having a better present to 
offer, offered her my pen for the occasion, and the more willingly 
as I find you have not forgotten M. Paul. I hope you have 
proved to their cash that (W)right’s bank was the wrong one. 
We (tho’ happily, thank God, not very considerable sufferers) 
have been inconvenienced by the failure, and ready money this 
Xmas has been a very pleasant sight (in allusion to Mr. Hay- 
dock’s remittance, and the failure of the Catholic bankers). ... 
She thinks you will not be able to collect enough to build a new 
chapel (at Penrith), so thinks you must make the old one doa 
while longer. But I shrewdly suspect that as you are on such 
intimate terms with the great, you will besiege their hearts and 
pockets to the benefit of your poor flock. I wish you success.... 
Rev. mother and Mr. Calderbank present their compliments ; 
they and the community are well. We have a stove now in the 
chapel, which makes it very comfortable. Mr. Hardman of 
Birmingham made us a present of it.... How do you like 
your new bishop? Bishop Waring paid us a visit soon after his 
consecration ; he has a niece who is a nun here.” 

Spetisbury, Dec. 28, 1843. A letter to Thomas Haydock, 
Liverpool, from Sister Stanislaus, written by a scribe for she 
cannot write herself on account of her eyes, with four lines 
endorsed—* In my own hand-writing, but am obliged to trouble 
others to help me. 2nd Feb. my profession day, the 6th after 
my jubilee. Pray, for I always do for you.” 

July, 9, 1844. “My dear George, I suppose you have accused 
me of xeglect, but don’t judge from what seems like it. I wished 
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to entertain you with some account of our good bishop, Dr. 
Baggs. He is nothing tremendous as to the exterior appear- 
ance, but very amiable in his manner of conversing. Rev. 
mother told him I was the oldest in the house, so he made me 
sit by him in our recreation room, and said ‘you are my grand- 
daughter.’ He is low of stature, not handsome, all the beauty is 
within. Mr. Calderbank is gone to Bath with him to bring some 
of the bishop’s relations to board here. The bishop is only 38 ; 
he may bury me in time. I find old age comes on apace—often 
tired with doing nothing. I am glad you have given the Tagg 
the pleasure of a visit. I suspected you would about the time 
you did. ... Have you yet fixed the spot for your intended 
chapel [at Penrith]? Does Mr. Howard continue his former 
kindness towards you? ... Ihave said my matins since pente- 
cost, which is a great comfort to me. I renew our engagement 
frequently. Do you the same, the 17th of this month, the 
50th year of our arrival in our native kingdom of old England 
and our jubilee. Alas! I am the only nun left professed at dear 
Louvain. .. Have you heard of the wonderful conversion of 
Captain Trafford? I suppose one of ye sons that poor James 
had to do with of that family. It’s better late than never. . . 

I do not write to any one but yourself... The superior of 
Stape Hill is dead; pray for her and me. Adieu, Stanislaus 
Haydock.” 

Sep. 12, 1845. M. E. Smith writes to Mr. Haydock :—“ Sister 
Stanny thinks it high time that you should know that she is still 
in the land of the}living,and that she is ‘as well as she ever shall be 
till she dies.’ She seems to me quite as well as she was before 
she was last taken ill, and goes about just as ever.... We 
have been celebrating the jubilee of one of our nuns, Sister 
Magdalen Howell. She is, I assure you, quite a brisk old lady, 
younger than Sister Stanny, who remembered her a scholar. . . . 
Probably you have heard that our bishop had a paralytic attack 
in the very same chapel at Bristol that our late bishop had the 
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same unfortunate memento mori. Dr. Baggs is, I believe ina 
very poor way, but at present somewhat better than he has 
been. ... Sister Stanny sends a large quantity of love to be 
disposed of as you think proper, and if you keep it all to your- 
self, it will be quite right, for ‘George cannot do wrong in her 
eyes.” 

Sister Stanislaus Haydock outlived her brother, George Leo. 
She died at Spetisbury House, April 11, 1854, aged 87, religious 
profession, 65, the last survivor of St. Monica’s convent 


Louvain. 
** Here she lies, whose spotless fame 
Invites a stone to learn her name.” 


Francis Beaumont, 


Crook Hall. 


‘*Crook Duacensi positum colono 

Sit mez sedes utinam senecte, 

Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 

Militizeque.” 

Lingard, Imttation of Horace. 

On Jan. 16, 1794, eleven of the Douay students escaped over 
the walls of their prison at Doulens. They arrived in London 
on the 3Ist.,and saw Dr. Douglass, but as the bishop could offer 
them no refuge, they repaired to their homes. Five of them 
belonged to the north, and Bishop Gibson very soon after their 
arrival directed them to proceed to a lay-school kept by the 
Rev. Arthur Storey at Tudhoe, near Durham. Mr. Thomas 
Cock arrived there on Mar. 10, and was shortly afterwards joined 
by Messrs. John Rickaby, Thos. Dawson, Thos. Lupton, and 
Thos. Storey. Three of these had been taught by Dr. Lingard 
at Douay College. Accordingly when he heard of their being 
assembled at Tudhoe School, he obtained permission from 
Lord Stourton (by whom he was engaged as tutor to his 
son) to join his former scholars, and he was formally ap- 
pointed their teacher by Bishop Gibson. We learn from the 
Rev. Henry Gillow’s historical introduction to “The Chapels 
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at Ushaw,” that meanwhile the bishops were searching for 
&% suitable place to establish a college to receive the Douay 
refugees, and on the 5th of May, Bishop Gibson, in company 
with the Rev. Thos. Eyre and Mr. John Silvertop, went over 
from Minsteracres to Lartington Hall to consult with Sir John 
Lawson and Mr. Maire as to what should be done. It was 
decided at that meeting to apply to George Baker, Esq., of 
Elemore, near Durham, for alease of Crook Hall. Nevertheless, 
on the 26th May, Bishop Gibson went to York again to consult 
Sir John Lawson about the erection of a new college as a substi- 
tute for alma mater which he was fully determined to provide. 
Thus a great part of the summer of 1794 was spent in corres- 
pondence, in consultations, and in riding about to various places 
in the counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Yorkshire, in 
search of a suitable house and locality. The neighbourhood of 
Gainford was explored, the old mansion house of Newton Cap 
near Auckland was visited ; another at St. Helen’s, Auckland, a 
third at Bishop Middleham, and a fourth at Hilton, near Sunder- 
land. Crathorne, near Yarm, and Croft-upon-Tees, besides other 
places, were also visited, but objections of one kind or another 
were made to each of these places. The month of September 
was once more at hand, and still no place was selected for the 
students to be sheltered. His lordship was therefore again 
strongly advised to accept of Crook Hall, and he at length 
decided on that neglected mansion. Much was wanting to make 
the house fit for the reception of the students, and as the school, 
at Tudhoe was too small and inconvenient even for a temporary 
abode, the students under Dr. Lingard were ordered on the 9th 
of September to remove to Pontop Hall, near Lanchester, two 
miles from Crook Hall, the mission-house of the Rev. Thomas 
Eyre. There they assembled as a humble beginning of the new 
college, and on the 22nd were joined by Mr. John Bradley. The 
community, consisting entirely of Douay professors and students, 
was composed of the Rev. Thomas Eyre, in the office of presi- 
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dent, Mr. John Lingard, not yet in orders, vice-president, Mr. 
John Rickaby, in Douay class of moral philosophy, Mr. Thomas: 
Lupton, in rhetoric, and Messrs. Thomas Dawson, Thomas 
Storey, John Bradley, and Thomas Cock, in poetry. In the 
meantime Crook Hall was being prepared for their reception, 
and on the 15th of October they took possession of it. The Rev. 
John Bell was sent for from Minsteracres to become prefect of 
discipline. Since his escape from Douay, in April, 1793, he had 
been tutor to the sons of Mr. John Silvertop. He arrived at 
Crook on the 7th November, and was followed three days later 
by his pupil Henry Silvertop, who had left Douay on the 5th 
May, 1792, and ultimately assumed the name of Witham when 
he succeeded to the Lartington estates. Dr. Gibson also wrote 
to Old Hall Green for the removal to Crook Hall of those Douay 
students who belonged to the Northern District. These were 
Charles Saul, Edw. Monk, Rich. Thompson, Thos. Gillow, Thos. 
Penswick, and George Leo Haydock. With the exception of 
the last, who arrived at a later period, these gentlemen reached 
Crook Hall before the end of the year 1794. Thus by Oct. 19 
were collected together 14 of the Douay students to continue the 
work of the parent college, of providing for the succession of the 
English priesthood. Their president, the Rev. Thomas Eyre, 
was well acquainted with the system of teaching and of discipline 
at Douay, having filled there in succession the offices of pro- 
fessor of syntax and poetry, and general prefect, previous to his 
twenty years of missionary work in the north. Hence he or- 
ganized the new community in strict accordance with the rules 
and constitutions of the mother house at Douay. It was the 
ambition and endeavour of the bishop and the entire community 
to reproduce exactly in the new college their lost alma mater, 
and so well was their succession to Douay understood and 
recognized, that in the first announcement of Crook Hallas a 
college in the Laity’s directory, it was only necessary, in speak- 
ing of the pension of the students, to write, “ Terms—as before.” 
JOSEPH GILLOW 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Che Abbey School, Fort Augustus, JIv.J. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, SSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 











There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
Spring Term commences JANUARY 12th. 


Apply to the Rev. the RECTOR. 





The Oratory School, Cdgbaston, Birmingham. 





Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and fhe 
Fathers of the Oratory. 





Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


Assistants. 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLESIM, M.A. Oxon. E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain an 
R. V. PopE, Esq., B.A. London, | Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. | E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. PARFITT, Esq., B.A. London | 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris, 


St. dJofivs College, 





WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 
Patron: 
The Right Rev. JoHN Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore 
President?. 


Very Rev. Jos—EPH A. PHELAN. 
FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





A. M, D. G. 


Niount St. Itary’s College, near Chesterfield. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector 
the Rev. JOHN CLAYTON, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GaLLwey, S.J., 
or the Rev. A, CHRISTIE, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 


London, W. 





St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the- London University and for other 


Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 
hour from Clifton. 

For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus ot School Work, &c., apply 


to Very Rev. HuGH Epmunp Forp, O.S.B. 





- St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BUTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WyNbuaAM, M.A. Oxon. 


Applications to be made to the Rector, St. Charles's College, St. Charles's 


Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





Convent of the Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 

Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and —-* ane? to the REv. MoTHER SUPERIOR. 


$$$ 





St _ Joseph's College, Western Hate Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes ; Recreation Grounds of ro acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 


Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


Fensionnat des Keligieuses Itaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SuPERIEURE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 








IHe Holy Ole. 


Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and m Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 


The NEW TESTAMENT is published separately, in 


all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 


by CarpinaL Manninc. Cloth, Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by BisHor oF SaLrorp. Cloth, 6d. 

TILE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. KENELM VauGHan, 2d. 

TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GALLWEY, S.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORIES, \s. 

Fr. Formbpy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 
tion. 320 pp., ls. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 








The {mitation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 

The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People’s Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., issued at 6d. 

“Tt is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 

The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 
Edition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 


compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 
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Father Ffabers Works. 


a 


To meet the continual demand for FatHer FaBer’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 
clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition ; 


ALL FoR JESUS, 5s. Hymns, 6s. 

BETHLEHEM, 73s. Notes ON DocTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 7s. 6d. SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 5s. each, 

THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. | PorEMs, 5s. 

ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 2s. 6d. | THE PRECIOUS BLoop, 5s, 

THE Foot OF THE Cross, 6s. SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s, 

GROWTH IN HOLINEsS, 6s. Sir LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE axnp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 
Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 








Cardinal Wisemans Works. 


FABIOLA: A TALE oF THE Cata- | LECTURES ON THE CHURCH, 
combs, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND | THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 
REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE. 

THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. ROMAN CAMPAGNA, Is. net. 








THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
s a J s 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 
A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 


thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the AZeditations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, anc are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, form a storchouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religious Com- 
munities and in pious Households. 




















BOOKS BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
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By the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, 


The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, Is. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, Is. 

England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 



































Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, ls. 6d. 
The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 








St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 
The Independence of the Holy See, is. 
The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, Ss. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, Is. 6d. 
Miscellanies. 2 vols., 15s. 
Petri Privilegium, 10s. 6d. 
A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, 1s. 























Sermons on Hcclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), II., 





and IIT., 6s. each. 
Sin_and its Consequences, 5th Edition, 6s. 
The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. New Eudition, 5s. 
The True Story of the Vatican Council, is. 
The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, Is. 
The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 
Four Articles on Education. The set, Is., or separately. 
Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 


























bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. LILty, 6s. 





] * . . r . 
Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to Jind acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 




















By CARDINAL NEWNAN 


Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 
Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Lossand Gain, ‘9th Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Church of the Fathers, 4s. 
The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 5s. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 
Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 
Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Hssay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
Hssay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
lssays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 
Occasional Sermons, 6s. 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, § vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 8s. 
University Sermons, 5s. 
Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 













































































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
hound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
tor Presents to the Clergy, AMLission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 






































CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

















“How fo Reach (He eople.” 


To meet the need for Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
Burns & Oates have always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach or to illustrate Christian 
The following are a few specimens of 


Doctrines and Practices. 


BURNSS PENNY LIBRARY. 


CHILD OF MARY, BE- 
FORE JESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE, 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
Lent. By Bishop of 
Salford. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
Is yours THE RIGHT 
Book? By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 


Dust Tuovu Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 
BEGGING THE QUES- 


TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

LUTHER’S WORDs AND 
THE WorkpD oF Gov. 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

THE RITE OF BLESSING 
A Bett. From the Ro- 
man Pcntitical. English 
and Latin. 

TTHEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FOR May. 

ORATORY 
May. 

Heroic Act oF CHAk- 
ity. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRIs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 

JESUS RISEN. 








MontTH OF 


Con- 
Fr. 


OF 


By 


CATECHISM 
FIRMATION, 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY’S 
Hymns (53 pp.) 

WoRpDs ON THE RoOs- 
ARY. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

HINTS FOR ADVENT. 

HINTS FORCHRISTMAS. 

HINTs FOR LENT. 

HINTS FOR EASTER. 

HINTS FOR PENTECOST. 

THE WAY OF THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 

STATIONS OF 
Cross. By Pagani. 

CONFRATERNITY = OF 
THE PRECIOUS BLOOD. 

INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CaTECH- 
IsM. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

DEVOTIONS 
Forty Hovks. 

CHILDREN OF MARy. 

MonituM. 

THE  WoRSHIP- OF 
SACRIFICE : CATECHET- 


THE 


FOR THE 


ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 
THE Hoty Mass. By 
Fr. Richards, D.D. 
DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hoty Face. By Fr. 
Rawes. 


ST. GEORGE’S HyMy- 
BOOK, 

CATECHISM OF FIRST 
ComMuUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 
THANKSGIVING. By Fr, 
Richards, D.D. 

LITTLE BooK OF THE 
Hoty Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

Who Is ST. JOSEPH ? 
By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Prikst. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF VIR- 
TUES AND VICEs. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ? 

Henry VIII. anv 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE POPE BE- 
CaME Kina. 3 Parts, 
each Id, 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WORSHIP NOT 
IDOLATRY. 

Monks AND NUNS. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 


IZED. 
THE CHURCH THE 
GUARDIAN OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. 


Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a million have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 



























































Standard Story Jooks. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Craven, 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 


By KE. H. Dering. 


Freville Chase. 
12s. 








2 vols. 


By Hendrick Conscience, 


The Miser, and 
Stories, 3s. 

The Curse of the Village, 
os. 

The Demon of Gold, 3s 

The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 

Tales of Flanders, 3s. 

Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 

The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 

The Miser, ls. 6d. 

Blind Rosa, 1s. 

The Conscript, 1s. 

Count Hugo, 1s. 

The Poor Gentleman, Is. 

Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland. 


The Wild Birds of Kil- 
leevy, 5s. 





other 











By Emily Bowles. 


French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (From Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s. 


By Clara Mulholland, 


The Miser 
Court, 5s. 





of King’s 


By Frances Noble, 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. Od. 

Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 
Edition, 4s. 





By Miss Ames. 





Marion Howard, net, 
2s. Od. 
Maggie’s Rosary, and 


other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 
Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 


By C. M, Brame. 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. 4d. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy, New 
Edition, 4s. 























Standard Story Looks. 





From the French. 


The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, S.J. 


The Catholic Crusoe. Se- 





ven Illustrations. 8th 
Edition 4s. 

Bracton. A Tale of 1812, 
2s. Od. 


In the Snow: ‘Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, ls. 6d., and 


2s. Od. 


By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 


Grey of Greybury. 2 
vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell. 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, Ls. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, 1s. 

Little Snowdrop, Is. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane, 





Lady Glastonburv’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s. 





By Lady Herbert of Lea, 


Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 


What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
4s, Od. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 





By Cardinal Wiseman, 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By a Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (from 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 
Flora: The Martyr Bride, 


2 vols., Ss. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By E. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 
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Standard Story Books. 


By Kathleen O'Meara. (Grace 


By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 
Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 


the Sanctuary ” Series, 
4s. Od. 





By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
38. 6d. 

And others. 





By Emily Mary Shapcote. 


Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentie sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 


The People’s Martyr; a 
Legend of Canterbury, 
As, 

Margaret Roper ; or, The 
Chancellor and his 
Daughter, 6s. 

The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 

Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 

The Last Abbst of Thorn- 
ton, 6s. 

And others. 








By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 





reece 





rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
cues, 38. 








By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 
Children (From _ the 
French), 2s. 

Stoneleighs of Stone- 
leigh, and other Stories 
DS. 

Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. Od. 


| By K. M. Weld. 





Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. Od. 


By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pere Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 


‘* An Incomparable Story Book.” 
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Standard Catholic Library. 


By C. S. Devas, author of ‘‘ Ground- ! 


work of Economics.” 


Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- , 


tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
0.S.C. 

The ‘ Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 
duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s, 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 

See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. Vols. L., 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 

By Mary Allies. 


Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 


By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 

Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 

By Father Anderdon, S.J., 

Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 
tion, 4s. 

Luther. In four parts, 1s. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 
With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnold, S.J. 


Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. Translated from 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. 6d. And 
other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 
Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 
Tradition: Principally with reference 





to Mythology and the Law of Na- | 


tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 
The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- | 


sano. With preface by the Cardinal 


Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. | 


With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 


| 


By Father Bottalla, S.J. 


Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. New 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 

Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, Is. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


By Mrs. Hazeland. 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 
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Standard Catholic Library. 


Seseenaal Wilber- 





By the Rev. 
force, O.P. 


Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 
Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 
ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d, — 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions (in the Press). 

History of England. New Edition 
continued up to 1880, 6s. 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 
2s. 6d. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan, Abridged fromherlife, 3s. 


6d., and 


By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
discussed, 14s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love of God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.S8.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, O.8S.B.) 

The Devout Life, 1s. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat, 3s. People’s Edi- 
tion, ls. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Countess of Bonneval. New Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Lite of Mére Marie de la Providence, 
Foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Hon. E. Dormer, net, Is. 

Rose Le Blane. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Miraculous Medal. Life and 
Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 
ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 
fit of the Sisters of Charity), net, 
2s. Gd. 


| 
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By Sir Charles Sasaki 
Long Resistance and Ultimate Con. 
version. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Gallwey, S.J., 


A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 


Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
| 2s. 6d. 
Life and Revelations of. By the 


author of ‘‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 


Religion for Children, 2d. 

New Works and Old Ways. Is. 

Loyal in Life and Death, 6d. 

The Seven Spirits of God, Is. 

By Lady Herbert of Lea. 

Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 
olic Church, Is. 

Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 

Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 

Life of Mgr. Berneux, Bishop and 
Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Pere Eymard, Founder of the 
Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. Gd. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 

Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. . 


| By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


_ Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 


foundress of the Society of Naza- 
reth with photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
Ss. 6d. 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. 


Suarez on the Religious State: A 


| Divine Te acher. 


Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘‘ De Stat Religionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

5th Edition, 2s. 6d., 


' and Is. 


Mary Magnifying God. 
2s. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 4s. 

Written Word, 5s. 


5th Edition, 









































Standard Catholic Library. 


By Father Harper, S.J., 

Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Kirenicon.’’ Ist Series, 
15s. 2nd Series, 21s. 

By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 

Spiritual Exercises (Manresa). 
{dition, 3s. 

Text of Spiritual Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 

A memoir of the Life and Death of 
Father Augustus Law, S.J. 3 vols., 
4s. 6d. 


By T. W. Marshall. 


Christian Missions. 


New 


2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 
History of England. Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits. In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s. 9d. 
By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
Father Mathew : a Biography, 6d. 
Post free, Sd. 
Green cloth boards extra, Is. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s, 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 

By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 
F.R.S. 

A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 

Nature and Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 

By J. N. Murphy. 

Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
benetits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 
date, 6s. 


By John Oldcastle. 


Cardinal Newman. With notes on 
the Oxford movement and its men. 








With Five Portraits. 4th Edition, 
2s. 6d. | 
Edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of West- | 
minster. Uniform with above. 


By L. de Chérancé. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
lated by R. F. O’Connor, 5s. 


Trans- 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


Roma Sotterranea : or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs. New Edi- 
tion. Re-written and greatly en- 
larged, in 3 vols., which may be had 
separately : 

Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. II. and 
III., in one Vol., 32s. 

Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. 
3s. 6d. 


New Edition, 


By R. Ornsby. 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, 1s. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 

Hymns and Verses, 4s. 

By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 


Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 


gravings, los. 


Rodriguez. 

On Christian Perfection. 
Laity, 6s. 

Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 
of the same Society, 5s. 


For the 


By Father Ryder, of the Oratory. 


_ Catholic Controversy, a Reply to Dr. 


Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” 5th 


Edition, 2s. 6d. 















































Standard Catholic Library. 





By Mgr. de Ségur. 

Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Reli- 
gion. Vol. I., 3s. 

Do., Vol. II., 3s. 

Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
Priests of Rome), per doz., post free, 
Is, 8d. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary, 
1233-1285, 8s. 


Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 


A Hundred Meditations on the Love | 
| By Joseph Gillow. 


The Complete works of, with Life and _ Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 


of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, re i edges, 12s. 


Death, net, 2s. 


By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The History of Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, 5s. 


Translated by Marianne Caroline 
and Coventry Patmore. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God, and 
Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


By Father Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory. | 


Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s, 


By N. H. J. Westlake. 

Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Large Edition, £1 11s, 6d. 











By Agnes M. Stewart. 


Life of Bishop Fisher. Cloth (with 

2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 
Gilt (3 portraits), 10s. 

Life of Sir Thomas More. 4 IlIlustra- 
tions, 6s. and 10s. 6d. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 2 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 6d. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by the late Very Rev. E. 
E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 Is. 


graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
time. ‘To be completed in 5 vols. 
Price per vol., 15s. (2 vols, already 
published. ) 

Saint Teresa. 

Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems’ Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d, 

Selections from the Poets, 3s. 6d. 

By Father Waterworth. 

Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s. 6d. 

St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of, 2s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

By E. Lucas. 

Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 


By Cardinal Allen, Edited by Fr. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Souls Departed, 6s. 
By E. Healy Thompson, M.A. 


Library of Religious Biography. 9 
vols., published at 5s. to 6s., each 
(list on application). 
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Prayer Books. 


; Braver Books, 


300th Thousand. 


Garden of the Soul. By Bisop Cuauioner. Revised, and 
approved by the CarpinaL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 

‘“Qne of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 

beginning to accustom us.”. 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 





Catholic Piety. From 6d. upwards. | 

Caiuolic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 
paper. From 5s. 6d. upwards. | 

Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards. 

‘* The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 

Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 

Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 
public and private. From 6s. upwards. 

Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 

Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 

Missal. From 5s. upwards. 

Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 
































Hymn Books. : 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 3d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, 1s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d: 

Parochial Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Rev. A. Poricr. 
Containing both the Music and Words of some 575 Hymns, ce. &e., 
also a great variety of airs for the O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo. 
Demy Svo, cloth, net, 6s. 

Words for above, net, 1s. 6d. | 

Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, price, | 
10s. 6d. | 

And Innumerable other Selections at all Prices. 
































Messrs. BURNS & OATES’ LIST. 


LLLP DLP LO LOLA A LOANS 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Menology of England and Wales; or, Brief Memorials of the British and 
English Saints, arranged according to the Calandar. Together with the Martyrs of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Compiled by order of the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops of the Province 
of Westminster, by the Rev. Ricuarp M. Sranton, Priest of the Oratory. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


vp. xvii., 703. Price, 14s. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Biography and Bibliography, From the 
Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the present time. By JosgpH Gittow. Volume III. Price 15s. 
(Vols. I. and II., 15s. each. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Companions. By AuGusTa 
THeopusta Drane. Second Edition, in 2 Volumes, Embellished, with 12 Illustrations, includ- 
ing Portraits of the Saint, Maps, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, ras. 6d. 

Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles in the Divine Office. Py 
St. Atpwonsus Liguori. Translated from the Italian by THomas Livius, C.SS.R. Wit 
a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal ManninG. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Late Bishop Willson, First Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania. 
By Bishop ULtaTHoRNE. With Portrait of Bishop Willson. Cloth, as. 6d. 

“Emmanuel.” Being she Life of our Lord Jesus Christ reproduced in the Mysteries 
of the Tabernacle. By Mrs.-Apgt Ram, Author of “ The most Beautiful among the Children of 
Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Chair of Peter. By Count J. N. Murpny. Third Edition. With the 
statistics, &c., brought down to the present day. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Life of Jean Gabriel Perboyre, the Venerable Servant of God. Translated from 
the French by Lady CLars FEr_oinc.- With Portrait of the Martyr. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Life of Ven. Edmund Gennings. By JoHN GENNINGS, Provincial of the 
Order of St. Francis and brother of the Martyr. Edited by the Rev. WM. Forses-LEiTH, S.J. 
Beautifully printed in antique type, and embellished with several plates. Cloth, 5s. 

Religio Viatoris. By Cardinal MANNING. Second Edition. In Wrapper, Is. 


The Holy Angels. By the Rev. R. O’KENNEDy. Beautifully bound in cloth, 
extra gilt, 5s. 

Clare Vaughan. By Lavy Lovat. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Extract from Preface by the Cardina! Archbishop of Westminster.— ‘‘The Life of Sister Mary 
Clare is truly Franciscan in the love of poverty and the love of God. It reads like another chap- 
bd ae * Little Flowers of St. Francis,’ breathing the same charity, joy, and peace in the Holy 

ost. 

Notes in Remembrance of Augustus Law, S.J. By the Rev, MATTHEW 
Russkti, S.J. Second Edition. Cloth, rs. 6d. 

The Blessed John Fisher's Treatise on Prayer. By a Monk of St. BENE- 
Dict’s AssBEY, Fort Augustus, Cloth, as. 6d. 

Readings with the Saints. Compiled from their Writings for the use of Priests, 
Religious, and Christians in the world, by a Priest of the Diocese of Clifton. With a letter of 
approbation from the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Cloth, 3s. 

The Blessed shall know each other in Heaven. From the French of the 

Abbé Méric. Tastefully bound, 3s. 3 

Wishes on Wings. By the Author of ‘‘ Marion Howard,” ‘* Maggie’s Rosary,” 

Little Hinges to Great Doors,” &c. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Hundred Years Ago; or, a Narrative of Events leading to the Marriage and 
Conversion to the Catholic Faith of Mr. and Mrs. Marlow Sidney, of Cowpen Hall, Northumber- 


mages To which are added a few Incidents in their Life. By their GRAN®-DAUGHTER. Cloth, 


~ 





sors NOW READY, | 
The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1888. 
Fifty First Annual Publication. Published by authority of the Bishops of England and Wales. 
Price 1s. 6d., postage 3d. 
The Penny Catholic Almanac for 1888. Compiled by the Editor of the 


Catholic Directory, containing a vast amount of useful information. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C 
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Price 1s. per Box, or 


PERRY &CO’S 
3 NICKEL KEYLESS 
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Pointed Pens. 
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N.B.—The Ladies Pattern No. 1208, Price 1/- per 





Everyone should try 
They are simply perfection 
: 3s. per Gross. 


for those persons who write 


rapidly. 
and they do not require dip- 


ping nearly so often as other 





possible to make them stick 
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Nickeled Horizontal: Movement, Quick- Winding 
Keyless Acti Setting Hands from Outside the 
Case. Jewelled in four holes, well finished through- » 
outs Enamelled Dial, Sunk Seconds, in stout Nickeled © 








Cases. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS.—SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Parry & Go., Steet Pen Makers, falborn act London. 
AWARDED 
11 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING | 


‘‘IMMOVABLE ACME.” . 

THE VERY REV. CANON KEENS writes :—‘* Your Flooring at 

Grays gives mé great satisfaction. It is the best of the kind, and I can with 7 

confidence recommend it. I intend to adopt it at Tilbury.” |. 4 
DR. STOWERS, M.D., one of the Physicians to the North- West xs 

London Hospital, says :-—* This Flooring amply fulfils the important require- j 


ments of cleanliness, paren economy, and noiselessness. Far superior to 
all others.” 
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